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Whizzikers! 
FORGOT 


“¢ 
FORGET that New DUTCHER TEMPLE FOR RAYON 
a 
a 


the Cloth Firmly Without Making Temple Marks 


DON’T FORGET that the STIMPSON TWIN GROOVE SHUTTLE with 
the Patent TWIN THREAD TRACK Reduces Weaving 


Faults from Misthreads and Filling Breaks 


DON’T FORGET that DRAPER BOBBINS Fit Draper Shuttles 


DON’T FORGET dat wih STRAPON PATENT 


Never Rises or Slips on a Stimpson Patent Clutch Spindle : 


DON'T FORGET that the STIMPSON CLUTCH SPINDLE Spins Even-Yarn 


Packages—More Yarn on Your Bobbins—a Properly Placed 
ee Bunch for Feeler Looms—and Insures Better Weaving 


DON’T FORGET that the NEW DRAPER SPINNING RING Starts Better— _ 
Runs Better— Lasts Longer | 


DON’T FORGET that MacCOLL THREAD GUIDES are Best Yarn Cleaners 
Don’t Forget That Only the Best is Good Enough 
for Your Mill 


\ 
| 
' 
That Darn ol j A 
/ 
| 
A Too Active 
Forgetery 
May Take Your )yij Over Needless Bumps 
DON’T FORGET that DRAPER SHUTTLES Are Best for Draper Looms 
DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S ( 


Yarns and Knitted Fabrics... 
that help determine the worth of the finished product 


¢ The yarns and knitted fabrics sold under the trade names of 
SPUN-LO, PREMIER and DUL-TONE are manufactured with 
the user s interests uppermost in mind — for smooth, efficient mill 
operation. They are always dependable—always uniform in quality. 
This character, plus the way they are advertised to the retail trade, 


helps determine the duality and salability of the finished article. 
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Some Problems of the Cotton 
Textile Industry 


By B. B. Gossett 


President, Chadwick-Hoskins Company 


address such a fine group of men. May I say at the 

outset that I am speaking only for myself as an 
individual and not for any group or groups in the great 
industry with which I am connected. 

The subject assigned to me is “The Textile Industry.” 
This is a rather large order. Considering the vastness of 
the industry and its many complexities and ramifications, 
I scarcely know how to begin. Perhaps it might be in 
order for me to introduce my remarks by quoting from 
Mr. Ralph Borsodi’s book, “The Crisis in Textiles.’”” Mr. 
Borsodi points out that: 


| FEEL deeply complimented at this opportunity to 


“The industry engaged in the production of all textiles 
and their products, is from the standpoint of numbers 
employed the largest in the United States. It exceeds by 
approximately 800,000 the numbers employed as wage 
earners in the iron and steel industry, by nearly a million 
those engaged in the food industry, by more than a mil- 
lion those in the group of industries manufacturing auto- 
mobiles and all equipment for transportation by air, land 
and water. These are industries universally recognized 
as among the largest in the country and yet in their con- 
tributions to the total consumer-buying power of the 
country—in their contributions to its economic life and 
general prosperity—they rate as mere pygmies when com- 
pared to the textile industry.” 

But it is the cotton branch of the textile industry with 
which the South is chiefly concerned. For this reason, | 
shall confine my remarks largely to this branch of the 
industry and not to the textile industry as a whole. 

InpusTRY Has Many UNITs 

The cotton textile industry is made up of about 1,000 
competitive mills with a present capacity of slightly less 
than 30 million spindles. Of these, according to the latest 
available statistics, there are approximately 700 compa- 
nies, none of which has more than 30,000 spindles or 
more than one-tenth of one per cent of the spindles in the 
industry. Of the 300 larger units, no one unit has more 
than 3 per cent of the productive capacity of the industry. 


*Address before Annual Meeting Piedmont Section, 


American Association of Textile Chemists, Charlotte, N. 
C., Nov. 9th. 


It can therefore be readily seen that no one will or group 
of mills can dominate the field and that the industry is a 
highly competitive one. 

For the last 15 years, the fundamental weakness of our 
industry——the weakness that prevented it from showing a 
profit even in the prosperous years prior to 1929——-was a 
tremendous overcapacity. One-half of its present spin- 
dies, if run six days a week without limitation upon hours 
of operations, would be sufficient to supply a demand for 
cotton goods equal to that of 1929. 


CONTROL OF OVERCAPACITY 


There are only about 23 million active spindles today. 
Of these active spindles, approximately three-fourths are 
located in the South. Inasmuch as there are about seven 
million spindles in place that are not active at this time, 
it is nevitable that as and when the spread between cost 
of production and selling price becomes sufficiently at- 
tractive, many of these spindles will resume operations. 
[t is thus clear that the great problem in our industry is 
really one of control of overcapacity rather than control 
of production. In fact, the term overproduction so far as 
manufacturing activity is concerned, is largely an imag- 
inary one when considered from the long-time viewpoint. 
Manufacturers can not and do not indefinitely produce 
more than the market absorbs. If each were the case, 
their resources would soon be exhausted by being con- 
verted into huge and unsalable inventories of completed 
materials. Excess capacity, however, and the resultant 
ever present threat of momentary overproduction, is 
what brought about the ruinous losses for the cotton tex- 
tile industry prior to the establishment of the Cotton 
Textile Code. There was a situation whereby, due to 
excess Capacity, the industry might, and in fact actually 
did, whenever the market looked favorable, produce more 
goods than could be sold at anything other than distress 
prices. As such situations recurred, prices would fall to 
points where the losses were so great that many mills 
economized by shutting down until the accumulation of 
surplus goods had been absorbed and until prices had 
reached the point where it seemed that resumption of 
operations was warranted. This condition was persistent 
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and resulted in peaks of temporary overactivity always 
followed by valleys of inactivity and unemployment. 


A marked overcapacity in an industry is destructive of 
fair competition in that industry. Where the productive 
capacity of an industry is reasonably in balance with the 
consumptive demand, there exist conditions for normal 
and fair competition. Buyers are competing actively 
among themselves to obtain their requirements; sellers 
are competing actively among themselves to dispose of 
their products. It is essential to the protective function- 
ing of the competitive system that there be both this 
active competition among buyers and active competition 
among sellers. The system breaks down when the rea- 
sonable balance of this duality of active competition is 
lost or destroyed. Such balance is destroyed when there 
is an overhanging overcapacity in an industry. In that 
situation, there is an acute pressure on each unit in an 
industry to seek as large a share as possible of the inade- 
quate demand for consumption. The overhead based on 
capacity runs on. There is not enough business to keep 
all busy and the pressure to reduce overhead by volume 
drives the seller into panic selling, whereas the buyer, 
knowing the overcapacity and ever present threat of 
overproduction, holds off in the knowledge that his de- 
mands can be amply satisfied and on his own terms 
whenever he gets ready to buy. 


Errects or Destructive COMPETITION 


The destructive results of such a situation are obvious. 
Even the wage earner is adversely affected because there 
is usually a steady pressure for lower wages in order to 
make it possible to name lower prices in the hope of 
attracting sufficient business to keep the plant in opera- 
tion. Naturally, under such conditions, the working cap- 
ital of the weaker mills is rapidly exhausted and many of 
them are forced into liquidation or bankruptcy. Unfor- 
tunately, in such situations, the factory and machines are 
not destroyed—they merely afford a temptation for others 
to buy them in at a lower figure and to increase the 
unfair and destructive competition by operating them at 
fixed charges that are far less than those which are prop- 
erly attributable to the amount of capital originally in- 
volved. It is true, some cotton mill machinery is being 
scrapped year by year, but at such a slow rate in propor- 
tion to the tremendous excess capacity, that more than a 
decade will be required to adequately correct this situa- 
tion. 


Under such conditions, now that NRA is a thing of 
the past, the question naturally arises, what can be done 
to control this overcapacity? Personally, my faith is still 
unshaken in the efficacy of self-regulation. I still believe 
in the soundness of the basic principles of NRA. I would 
like to see its principles revived on a basis of voluntary 
self-government. Such a plan can be developed by our 
trade associations and made effective by the Federal 
Trade Commission through the setting up of a Code of 
Fair Trade Practices. Perhaps I should say that unfair 
trade practices should be defined so as to make it possible 
to deal with the recalcitrant element in our industry. In 
other words, under such a plan, I am loath to believe 
that many people in our industry would violate practices 
defined as unfair by the Federal Trade Commission after 
acceptance by a majority of the industry, and with the 
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certain knowledge that such violations would be given 
wide publicity. 

A moment ago I referred to our industry’s failure to 
show a profit even in the prosperous years prior to 1929. 
No anomaly of the many in our own country’s unprece- 
dented prosperity during that period stood out so boldly 
as the failure of textiles to rise to the general level of that 
stimulation attained by other major industries. The 
strange spectacle was witnessed of various other lines, 
some of them mere infants of industry, employing rela- 
tively few laborers and with limited capital investments, 
rushing to peak production, enjoying increased consumer- 
demands, making tremendous profits and paying propor- 
tionately good wages while textiles, among the ancient of 
the industries, languished in activity. 

OuTLOOK BETTER 


Sometimes I feel like saying, “the poor old cotton 
textile industry.” But, just as this industry failed to 
share in pre-depression prosperity due to unsound prac- 
tices, | am wondering if it is going to repeat its mistakes 
in the period of recovery now ahead. Happier days are 
here again. Business is better. The general outlook is 
the best since the beginning of the depression. Some 
people think the improvement is temporary. They say 
it is due to artificial conditions. They may be right. 
Even so, business in general is definitely moving ahead. 
Agricultural commodities are bringing relatively attractive 
prices. Unemployment, while still serious, is on the de- 
crease. Some 5 million people have been put to work 
since the low point of 1933. Bank deposits are at an 
unprecedentedly high level. Excess bank reserves are at 
an all-time peak. Our gold holdings are the largest on 
record. The foundation has thus been laid for credit 
inflation on a vast scale. 

Even the cotton textile industry has experienced con- 
siderable stimulation in the past two months. But in 
view of its many problems, and especially the major one 
of over capacity which I have just discussed, it would be 
a grave mistake to assume that the slight improvement 
now being experienced means that our industry is out of 
the woods. To the contrary, the cotton textile industry 
of the United States is facing a very critical period. The 
question is, have we the courage and intelligence to face 
the situation squarely and put our house in order before 
drifting back into the old practices of overproduction 
and unsound merchandising which hitherto have all but 
wrecked the industry. Let it be remembered that how- 
ever desirable it may be to bring about much needed 
improvements in our present unsound methods of mer- 
chandising and distribution, that nothing really effective 
can be accomplished along these lines until the industry 
brings about some semblance of balance between produc- 
tion and consumption. After all, this is the real meat of 
our trouble. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


Having attempted to emphasize the problem of over- 
capacity, I now wish briefly to discuss a few of the cotton 
textile industry’s other major problems. 

I shall first mention the processing tax. This is an 
intolerable burden under which our industry cannot long 
survive. After all, call the tax what you will, it is really 
a glorified sales tax amounting to probably 12 to 15 per 
cent. In theory this tax is supposed to be passed on to 
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the ultimate consumer. However, the industry has never 
been able to pass it on in full and in the past year, many 
mills have been forced to absorb the tax in entirety. It 
is for this reason that I say the industry cannot long 
stand up under such a load. Happily, the chances are 
that this tax will be declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. If not, it is imperative that some other 
way be found to life the burden from the backs of a tot- 
terring industry. 

Next in importance to the problem of overcapacity and 
the processing tax, is the serious situation brought about 
by the loss of our export trade and the ever increasing 
imports of goods of foreign make—principally from Ja- 
pan—which are upsetting the equilibrium of our domes- 
tic markets. The industry has frequently brought the 
seriousness of this situation to the attention of the Wash- 
ington authorities, and it is hoped that some plan or 
plans can be developed that will afford the industry at 
least a measure of relief in both directions. 

To illustrate the seriousness of the loss of our export 
trade, I need only point out that since 1929 it is esti- 
mated that at least 15,000 cotton mill employees have 
lost their jobs because of the rapid decline in the volume 
of this business. This has complicated the domestic sit- 
uation not only in respect to employment but has greatly 
added to the difficulty of controlling the tremendous over- 
capacity to which I have previously referred. 

ExPorRT SUBSIDY 


At the recent session of Congress, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act was amended to provide for the payment 
of benefits, as allocated by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
to encourage exportation of agricultural commodities and 
products thereof. In passing these amendments, it was 
clearly the intent of the Congress to extend these benefits 
to cotton. goods in order to stimulate our sub-normal ex- 
port trade. In furtherance of this, the American Textile 
Export Association recently submitted a plan to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture providing for benefit payments of 
7c per pound on the net cotton content of all export prod- 
ucts of cotton. This plan to be administered in the same 
manner as present draw-back regulations on processing 
taxes through the utilization of Government machinery 
already set up. The amount asked for is fifteen million 
dollars, a comparatively trivial sum. Please bear in mind 
that I use the word trivial in a. relative and not‘in a 
facetious way, because the amount is trivial when com- 
pared to the vast sums the Government is spending in its 
recovery program. The matter is now under considera- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture. If the plan is 
accepted, it is believed it will not only enable the industry 
to regain the export business lost in established markets 
in the past five or six years, but will also serve to assist 
the industry in developing new markets. It is most ear- 
nestly to be hoped that the Secretary of Agriculture will 
Carry out the intent of the Congress as expressed in the 
AAA amendments by allotting the fifteen million dollars 
in accordance with the plan submitted by the committee. 


EFFECTS OF ImPoRTS 
Returning briefly to the question of Japanese imports: 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, retiring director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and recently 
elected president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, summed 
up the situation very well when he said: 
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“The great evil of the cotton textile industry in the 
United States is the uncertainty over Japanese imports. 
We know what they are but don’t know what they will be 
tomorrow.” 


“Everything hinges now on negotiations between the 
State Department and Japanese representatives. An ef- 
fort is being made to induce the Japanese to agree to a 
reduced quota for the American market.” 

“Such an agreement, in which Japan is limiting her 
textile sales in the Philippines to forty-five million square 
yards annually, was the first step. The next concerns 
curtailment of sales to American importers. A slash of 
20 per cent below imports of this year would be highly 
valuable.” 


In connection with Dr. Murchison’s statement, it might 
be well to call attention to the fact that reports to the 
Commerce Department showed cotton textile sales to the 
United States in the first nine months of this year reached 
37,976,002 square yards. This is a jump of nearly 400 
per cent over the 1933 imports and more than 600 per 
cent above those of 1931. It more than doubles cotton 
imports from Japan last year. 


I might go on and mention many of the other problems 
of the cotton textile industry but time will not permit and 
most ef them are minor compared to the ones I have 
already discussed. 

Before bringing this discussion to a close, I cannot re- 
sist the temptation to again refer to the failure of some 
people in our industry to profit by past mistakes. Since 
the Code passed out of existence, a relatively few mills 
have resorted to third shift operations, while a few of 
those formerly operating on two shifts of 40 hours each, 
have increased their operations to two shifts of 48 to 50 
hours each. A comparatively few small mills have re- 
duced wages and resorted to other forms of chiseling. By 
and large, however, only a small minority of mills have 
departed from Code hours and wages. Even so, it is idle 
to assume that this movement will not spread unless some 
effective means is found to arrest it. This is why | advo- 
cate the setting up of some form of self-government in 
the industry subject to the approval and limited super- 
vision of the Federal Trade Commission. Certainly no 
sound argument can be advanced for third shift opera- 
tions. On the other hand, any number of sound argu- 
ments can be advanced against the practice. Indeed, if 
the industry should set out deliberately to commit suicide, 
the swiftest and surest way would be to resort to third 
shift operations on a wide front. One only has to look 
at recent developments in the rayon weaving industry to 
realize how quickly utter demoralization can be brought 
about by third shift operations. 


To view the matter from a purely common-sense stand- 
point, it is stupid for anyone to engage in profitless third 
shift operations when he knows, under anything like nor- 
mal conditions, he can operate at a profit on a second 
shift basis, of course, having due regard for seasonal 
variations. Then some consideration ought to be given 
the welfare of one’s customers who are always unmerci- 
fully punished through the pursuit of unsound practices 
by mills supplying their requirements. 

Unfortunately, there are also a few weak mills in the 
industry which are being operated apparently for the sole 

(Continued on Page 34) 


Rayon Fabrics 


By Arthur H. Schnell 
Author of “Silk and Mixed Goods Analysis, Construction, 
Cost, Calculation and Weave’ 


both warp and filling threads per inch, it will have a 

soft mellow hand and be an unusually fine fabric. If 
woven with raw silk warp and boil-off or soupled, tram or 
crepe, it will have even a more desirable appearance. A 
cloth woven partly weighted and undyed silk in the warp, 
together with raw silk, gives an unusually fine and a new 
material. It is evident that the nearer a silk fabric is 
woven to its specific gravity density, the finer the cloth. 
This is due to the silk threads losing weight and diameter 
in degumming. The tin salts in the weighted threads will 
not strip in degumming. Hydroflouric acid is necessary 
to strip the tin from weighted silk threads. The weighted 
silk will dye evenly with the pure silk. 


| F a silk cloth is woven to the maximum density of 


Rayon yarns do not possess the properties of silk 
threads. A rayon thread upon burning, gives off the odor 
of burning rags and burns with a flame after the flame is 
removed. A silk thread burns to a bright brittle black 
ash and does not continue burning after the flame is re- 
moved. Tin weighted silk threads burn to a greyish black 
ash. 


Rayon yarns do not lose weight in degumming, except- 
ing sizing materials, etc., processed thereon to insure effi- 
cient weaving. 

A rayon yarn has a value in weight, 19 per cent greater 
than Japan raw silk. One pound of rayon yarn at 62 
cents has a value of 62 plus 19 per cenf, or 73.8 cents in 
silk, in weight, in a finished cloth. 

A rayon cloth should not be woven to the maximum 
density of warp and filling threads per inch. The cloth 
will not lose sufficiently in processing to insure softness 
of hand and a pliable material. Silk threads lose in 
diameter in degumming causing the threads to lie loosely 
in the cloth. The cloth, therefore, becomes soft and 
drapy. 

A rayon cloth could be constructed maximum density 
in the warp and filling minus 19 per cent. This 19 per 
cent would be deducted from the area of each thread. 
The diameter of the thread would be calculated from the 
maximum density area minus 19 per cent. 


There are many kinds oi rayon yarns, coarse and fine 
filaments, lustrous, semi-lustrous and dull. Each kind 
has its proper place in the construction of fabrics. 

Fine filament yarns are softer than those made of 
coarser filaments and fabrics woven therefrom should 
show a proportionate softness. 

A manutacturer of silk merchandise has no difficulty 
in weaving rayon goods. Silk fabrics are far more diffi- 
cult to process. 

A 30 denier rayon yarn is equivalent to 30 divided by 
(100 per cent minus 19 per cent Japan boil-off or 37 
deniers of Japan raw silk, in weight. 
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A 13/15 denier raw silk thread after boiling off equals 
11.3 deniers of rayon, in weight, and a 20/22 raw silk 
thread is equivalent to 17.01 deniers of rayon. 

A 150°denier rayon yarn has a diameter of about 149 
microns. 25,400 (microns per inch) divided by 149 gives 
170 threads per inch, the number lying side by side to 
make one inch of maximum density. 

A cloth woven with the maximum density of 150 denier 
threads per inch in the warp and 43 inches in the reed 
will require (43 x 170 x x 100) divided by 29,763 (yards 
per pound), or 24.56 pounds. 

Using the various sizes of rayon yarns to maximum 
density in the warp, 43 inches in the reed, will require: 


Thread 

Thread Density 

Pounds Deniers Diameter per inch 
24.56 150 149 170 
21.58 120 134 189 
20.23 100 121 210 
17.48 75 105 242 
14.21 50 86 295 
12.71 40 77 330 
11.04 30 66.5 382 

Note: The diameters of the threads 30 to 120 were 


calculated in proportion to the area of the 150 denier 
yarn. 

The finished weights of the rayon warps will be about 
the same as in the grey goods. Raw silk warps of the 
same weights would weigh, after degumming (19 per cent 
loss in degumming), as follows: 


24.56 pounds 19.89 pounds 
21.58 pounds 17.48 pounds 
20.23 pounds 16.39 pounds 
17.48 pounds 14.16 pounds 
14.21 pounds 11.51 pounds 
12.71 pounds 10.30 pounds 
11.04 pounds 8.94 pounds 


The filaments of rayon yarns range in size from .3 to 
9 deniers, from a very soft fine filament to a coarse one. 


RAYON-WoORSTED CREPE 


A beautiful high pebble crepe cloth can be made with 
rayon in the warp and a worsted crepe filling. 


The warp should not exceed the maximum density of 
threads per inch in the finished cloth. If the maximum 
number of warp ends are used in the loom, the cloth will 
not crepe sufficiently or to a width less than the finished 
width. 


The coarsest rayon yarn should not be used, nor the 
finest. A 100 denier or a 75 denier thread will give ex- 
cellent weaving results. For a high pebble 46 to 48 
inches should be the reed width. Inasmuch as the rayon 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Gallons! 


Inside and Out ... Brookside Mills uses Barreled Sunlight 


For more than a quarter of a century, this noted Knoxville, Tennessee, textile 
manufacturer has painted plant interiors a lasting white with Interior Barreled 
Sunlight. And for years, Outside Barreled Sunlight has brought exterior painting 
economy to their mill village houses. 


These, too, are Long-Time, 
Large-Quantity 
Users of Barreled Sunlight 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Users since 1898 


RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER 
COTTON MILLS, INC. 
Users since 1905 


MERRIMACK 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Users since 1907 


THE GROSVENOR-DALE CO. 
Users since 1907 


YOUR SURETY 


We maintain that Interior Barreied Sunlight 
Gloss, the “Rice Process’ White, will remain 
white longer than any oil-dloss paint or 
enamel, domestic or foreign, applied under 
the same normal service conditions and ac- 
cording to our specifications. If it does not 
do so, we will give, free, enough Barreled 


Wiz, Bunlight to repeine the job. 
WE WELCOME 


trial comparative tests at any time for white- 
ness, Opacity, ease of application, square foot- 
age and length of life under equal conditions. 
Send today for sample cans of Interior and 
Outside Barreled Sunlight. Write U.S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Company, 5-K Dudley Street, 
Providence, R. I. Branches or distributors 
in all principal cities. (For Pacific Coast, 


W. P. Fuller & Co.) 


WOODSIDE COTTON MILLS CO. 


Users since | 


MAGNET MILLS 


Users since 1915 


R. K. LAROS SILK CoO. 
Users since 1918 


... and hundreds of others 


Udi 


This Vial contains refined linseed oll commonly used in 
white oil paints. The yellow color of this linseed oil disap- 
pears when the oil is properly mixed with white pigments. 
But don't be fooled! The yellow is still there. Sooner or 
later it will appear upon your painted ceilings and walls! 


This Vial shows how the same highly refined linseed oil, 
as contained in the first tube, appears after ‘‘Rice Process"’ 
treatment. It is almost pure white. This *‘Rice Processed"’ 
linseed oil is the principal reason why Barreled Sunlight 
remains white, spreads and hides better, flows more easily. 


INTERIOR BARRELED SUNLIGHT HERE 
Since 
- 
| 
| 
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Rayon Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 6) 


warp threads do not decrease in size in processing, 46 
inches in the reed will give a high pebble. 


A 100 denier rayon yarn has a diameter of 121 mi- 
crons, giving a maximum density of 210 threads per inch. 
The finished width of 39.5 inches x 210 equals 8295 ends 
in the warp. 8295 divided by the reed width 46, gives 
180 ends per inch. 


There is no set rule for determining the size of the 
yarn to be used, nor the number of threads per inch to 
be employed. The price of the cloth governs these spec- 
ifications. A 20/2 worsted yarn with a diameter of 302.3 
microns (84 threads maximum density) will give a high 
pebble with a low pickage. 


423.3 microns’ 
FicuRE 1 


The number of picks per inch in coarse crepe cloths 
should be governed by the angle of the warp threads 
between picks. The range of picks per inch is based 
upon the warp threads to weave at angles of 19° to 23°. 
(See Figure 1.) 

The diameter of the 100 denier rayon thread is 121 
microns and the filling 302.3 microns, or a total of 423.3 
microns. This total should be between 19° and 23° and 
the side of the angle of which the pick length would be 
the base. Using the average of 21° the pick length 
would be 907. 25,400 divided by.907 gives 28 picks. 

The construction for the loom would be 60/3/1-46 
inches in the reed and 28 picks. 


Fewer than 180 warp threads per inch could be used 
for a desirable cloth. A 56/3/1 or a 52/3/1 would make 
a suitable quality. 


Ustnc 75 Dentrers FoR WARP 


A 75 denier rayon yarn has a diameter of 105 microns. 
With a worsted yarn of 302.3 microns diameter the side 
of the angle of 21° would be 407.3 microns and the base 
873 microns. 25,400 divided by 873 gives 90 picks per 
inch, 

25,400 divided by 105 gives 242 threads per inch, the 
maximum density of the warp threads per inch. (242 x 
39.5) divided by 46 gives 208 ends per inch. 208 divided 
by 3 equals 69. A 69 reed is too fine, so 4 in a dent or a 
52 reed would be best. 


It is best not to calculate the cloth to be finished so 
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that the warp threads will total maximum density. 10 
per cent less would be proper. 

26, 28, 30 and 32 picks per inch could be woven into 
the 100 denier as well as the 75 denier warp cloths. 
Crowding the picks should be avoided. 


Ustnc 50 DENTERS FOR WARP 


The 50 denier yarn has a diameter of 86 microns, or 
295 threads per.inch, maximum density. 295 minus 10 
per cent leaves 266 ends per inch. 

(295 x 39%) divided by 46 gives 253 ends per inch. 
5 ends in a dent would give a 50 reed. 5 ends in a dent 
is not as practical as four from the weaver’s standpoint. 

The diameters of the warp and filling threads total 86 
plus 302.3 or 388.3 microns. With a 21° angle warp 
thread between picks the base would be 833 microns. 
25,400 divided by 833 gives 30 picks per inch. 


Warp and Filling Weights 


Deniers Pounds Warp Pounds Filling 
100 18.54 23.00 
75 16.07 23.82 
50 13.03 24.64 


Warp THREAD BREAGES 


Often warp threads break at the cloth line where the 
last pick is beat into the cloth. This can be traced to 
the dents cutting the threads, if the light spaces between 
the dents are considerably less than the total density of 
threads per inch. 

The threads in the cloth are woven one against the 
other (taffeta weave). If the light space between two 
dents is narrower than the total diameters of all the 
threads that go into one dent, the dent steel will hit the 
outer threads in the dent at an angle, cutting them. (See 
Figure 2.) 


(Continued on Page 10) 


FIGURE 2 

Legend—Showing 4 warp threads drawn through the 
light space in the reed, the light space equalling only one- 
half of the reed width, the dent steel the other half. 1 
and 4 represent the Ist and 4th ends in the dent, crowded 
at an angle into the light space. Each four threads in 
each dent spread in the cloth because of the weave. 5 
shows the light spaces between the dents and 6 the dents. 


\ ait 4 
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Textile Shipments 
that SAVE Time and 


A Signode-strapped carton of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, 
Spray, N. C. Division of Marshall Field & Go. 


Showing bale, compressed, being sealed with Signode No. 8-H Sealer 
and No. 50 Signodes. 


A 


LEFT ABOVE: Cloth piled on LEFT: Getting cotton knift- ABOVE: Here is how a bale 


baling press, ready to be com. ting yorns ready for ship- looks after being releosed from 
pressed in the Seward Cotton ment in Wiscossett Mills, the press ond Signode-stropped 
Mills, Wortheville, N. C Albemoarte, N. C with No. 6-H Sealer and No 


50 Signodes 


RACTICALLY every method of shipping and type of 

container is employed in some branch of the Textile in- 
dustry, and in almost every case the Signode System has 
improved or economized the shipment. 


Textile baling as illustrated here is neatly and quickly 
handled with the standard baler. The Seals are applied and 
sealed in a second with a Signode Sealer. The Dependon 
Strapping has a clean, rust-proof, high finish with smooth, 
safe edges. 


Signode Python Tensional Steel Strapping is used in rein- 
forcing practically every other type of Textile shipment. 
Whether it is a wooden box, a fibre carton or smal! card- 
board carton, the strong, tempered flat bands grip the unit 
without cutting, and hold it safe and tight until it is de- 
livered. Pilfering is practically eliminated as it is impossible 
to unseal and reseal a Signode-strapped shipment without 
detection. 


Signode Steel Strapping grips every shipment tight and 
holds it together despite any rough handling, thus avoiding 
damage and assuring satisfied customers. 


Send for “Signode Bulletin on Textile Shipments’’ 
which describes how leading textile mills use Siqnode 
Tensional Steel Strapping. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
2637 WORTH WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
373 Furman $t., Brooklyn, W. Y. 456 Bryant St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Rayon Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 8) 


The four warp threads (Figure 2) per dent in the 
cloth cover a greater width than the light space through 
which the ends are drawn in the reed. The light space 
equals one-half of the reed width and the dent ‘thicknesses 
the other half. The dents beat and chafe against warp 
threads 1 and 4 in each dent space at angle. Unless 
the threads are of less than maximum density, the warp 
threads will chafe and cut. 

If the oscillation of the lay is 5% inches, the reed 
reed will travel 11 inches with each pick. The warp ends 
must resist the friction of the reed. The dents chaie 
against the warp threads at angles for at least half of the 
11 inches. Because of the narrow light space, excessive 
warp breakages can be expected. 

When the reed (Figure 2) beats the next pick into the 
cloth, it can readily be seen that the width of each dent 
(6) will force the four ends in each light space to the 
width of the light space at the cloth line, instead of to 
the width of the total diameters of the four threads. 
Although Figure 2 shows the cloth and reed greatly en- 
larged, it illustrates in proportion to the enlargement. A 
reed with as little space as shown in Figure 2 will cut 
and chafe the warp threads excessively. 

The dent steel in reeds should be as thin as possible. 
It is often advisable to use 70 or 80 dent per inch steel 
thicknesses for 50 and 60 reeds. The height of the reeds 
in such instances should be reduced to a minimum. 


It is of importance that the light space between two 

| 

ite baal bal 5 
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FIGURE 3 


dents should equal in width the total diameters of the 4 
threads therein. Thin dent steel should be employed. 

A cloth should be constructed with a density equal 
to the total amount of light space in the reed. 
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EXAMPLE 


Light space 50 per cent and dent thickness density of 
50 per cent of the reed width. Warp threads 105 microns 
in diameter. 


One inch equals 25,400 microns. One-half inch equals 
12,700 microns. 12,700 divided by 105 gives 121 ends 
per inch. To insure maximum weaving production the 
cloth should not have more than 121 warp threads per 
inch. 

If the dents total 33 1-3 per cent of the width of the 
reed per one inch, then the warp threads per inch would 
equal two-thirds of 25,400 divided by 105 or 167. 


When warp threads do not have much elasticity or 
cohesion, as in the case of rayons, light space in the reed 
is of maximum importance. (See Figure 3.) 

Figure 3 shows a cloth with 3 ends per dent, the three 
ends totalling in diameter the light space between dents. 

The warp threads as shown in Figure 2 will be forced 
somewhat closer together in the cloth, than equals the 
total diameters of the threads. The reed dent forces the 
threads to lie closer together. The weave tends to spread 
the warp ends, resisting the dent friction and the tendency 
to force the threads to lie closer together than a width 
equal to the total diameters of the threads per dent. The 
warp threads cannot entirely overcome their being forced 
into unnatural positions by the dent, despite they are 
directed by the weave (taffeta) to lie one against the 
other at their natural diameters apart. 


Cotton Crops of 11,141,000 Bales Forecast 


Washington, No. 8.—A cotton crop of 11,141,000 
bales of 500 pounds gross weight this year was reported 
by the Department of Agriculture as indicated from con- 
ditions November Ist. 


Production of 11,464,000 bales was indicated a month 
ago. Last year’s crop was 9,636,000 bales; the 1933 
crop, 13,047,000 bales. 

Ginnings from this year’s crop prior to November Ist 
were reported by the Census Bureau to have totalled 


7,749,635 running bales, counting round as half bales . 
and exclusive of linters. Ginnings to that date a year ago » 


were 7,917,671 bales two years ago 10,355,031. 


The indicated acre-yield of lint cotton this year is 186.1 
pounds, compared with 191.5 and 177.1, the 1924-33 
average. 

The indicated crop this year by States is: Virginia, 
32,000 bales; North Carolina, 600,000; South Carolina, 
750,000; Georgia, 1,075,000; Florida, 29,000; Missouri, 
200,000; Tennessee, 325,000; Alabama, 1,065,000: Mis- 
sissippi, 1,255,000; Louisiana, 575,000; Texas, 3,250.- 
000; Oklahoma, 625,000; Arkansas, 905,000: New Mex- 
ico, 85,000; Arizona, 127,000; California, 235,000; all 
other States, 8,000, and lower California (Old Mexico), 
70,000 (latter not included in California figures nor in 
United States total). 


Ginnings to November Ist included 143,881 round 
bales, counted as half bales, and 7,325, bales of American- 
Egyptian, compared with 142,420 and 7,759 in 1934 and 
430,163 and 2,468 in 1933. 


| | 
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Pickers also, = 
do better 
work on = 
conditioned air = 


“A 


a 


At the right are shown 17 of 
the 24 S-L Filters serving 8 
3-beater pickers at Pacific Mills’ 
Cocheco Division. 


Until recently no one attempted humidification of the Picker room because of the great 
volume of air constantly being drawn into and exhausted from the room. « - Recircu- 
lating Air Filters make it possible to use the same air over and over again, so that now 
air conditioning is just as practical for the Picker room as for the Card room or 
Spinning room. « » With the Automatic Control Feeding System and the Cleaning 
and Blending Reserve operating under controlled atmospheric conditions, Picker laps 
have reached a perfection never previously attained. « » While making possible 
these improved laps, recirculation puts a stop to that blast of conditioned air from 
the Card room every time the Picker room door is opened. « « Good cleaning requires 
a fair regain in the cotton. Picker rooms equipped with Air Filters are humidified to 
supply this regain. - - In many instances savings in heating costs alone soon pay 
for the Filters. « - Send for Recirculating Air Filter bulletin. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


BOSTON TTE GREENVILLE ATLANTA 


Pickers exhausting to a dust room steal beat and humidity from other rooms 


To ROOM 


SACO-LOWELL RECIRCULATING AIR FILTER 
3 
| CARD ROOM PICKER ROOM 


Piedmont Section Holds 
Annual Meeting 


With approximately 300 members and guests present, 
the annual meeting of the Piedmont Section, American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, held at the 
Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, last Saturday evening, was 
one of the most interesting and successful in the history 
of the group. 


Chester L. Eddy, of Renfrow Bleachery, Travelers 
Rest. S. C., was elected chairman, to succeed Paul Had- 
dock, of Charlotte. Thomas R. Smith, of Albemarle, was 
elected vice-chairman, Dr. E. E. Rupp, of Lyman, secre- 
tary, and L. W. Cleveland, of Swannanoa, N. C., treas- 
urer. 


B. B. Gossett, president of the Chadwick-Hoskins Com- 
pany, Charlotte, and George W. Hinkle, of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, were the principal speakers. Mr. Gos- 
sett spoke on “The Textile Industry” and Mr. Hinkle 
spoke on “Stainless Steel in the Textile Industry.” 


Mr. Gossett’s remarks are published in full elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Guests of honor seated at the chairman’s table in- 
cluded Charles H. Stone, charter member of the Piedmont 
Section; Julian Miller, editor of the Charlotte Observer; 


David Clark, editor Textile Bulletin; W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and Walter 
Rimmer, of H. & B. American Machine Co. 


The entertainment program featured music by Dr. 
Richardson and a mixed octette, “The Charlotte Merry- 
makers,’ and several dance numbers by a troupe from 
the Henderson Dancing School. 

Paul Haddock, retiring chairman, was presented with 
a trophy from the membership in recognition of the ex- 
cellent work he had done for the organization for the 
past several years. The trophy was presented by Clar- 
ence Kuester, secretary of the Charlotte Chamber of 
Commerce. 


In his technical talk on stainless steel Mr. Hinkle 
traced the development of this steel and showed that it is 
particularly adapted for use in textile mills, especially in 
the bleaching, dyeing and finishoing processes. His talk 
was followed by a motion picture, with sound equipment, 
showing the manufacture of stainless steel in the plants 
of the Republic company. 


Annual Banquet, Piedmont Section American Association Textile Chemists and Colorists 
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Indanthren Dyestuffs 


for dyeing 


for printing 


Unexcelled in fastness 


For full particulars apply to 


use 


General <> 


Dyestuff 


Corporation 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN. Y. 
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Personal News 


G. E. Frick has become superintendent of the dye plant 
of the Lowell Bleachery South, No. 2, at Griffin, Ga. 


Joe Richardson is now overseer of dyeing at the dye 
plant of Lowell Bleachery South, No. 2, Griffin, Ga. 


Will Davis has resigned as overseer of the cloth room 
at the Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 1, Griffin, Ga. 


N. W. Boggs, who has been second hand in weaving at 
the Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 5, Griffin, Ga., to overseer 
cloth room at the No. 2 plant. 


Roger Terrell has been promoted from loom fixer in 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 3, Griffin, Ga., to second hand 
in weaving at the No. 5 plant. 


W. T. Hunt, until lately superintendent of the Meritas 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., now closed, has accepted a similar 
position with the Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga. 


W. L. Horn, who has been designer for the Burlington 
Mills, Burlington, N. C., has been made superintendent of 
jacquard weaving at these mills. 


R. D. Frissel, formerly of the Waldensian Weavers, 
Valdese, N. C., is now head designer for the Burlington 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


J. A. Simpson, formerly of Graham, N. C., is now over- 
seer weaving at Glen Raven Cotton Mills, Glen Raven, 

James QO. Elsmore has resigned as overseer of fancy 
weaving at Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., and 


returned to his former position as overseer of weaving at 
the Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C. 


Claudius Murchison, recently named president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, will resign his post as director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on or 
about November 15th, to begin work actively in his new 
capacity. 

\W. M. Moore, who for some time past has been repre- 
senting the Detroit Stoker Company and several other 
companies in Charlotte, has resigned his connections here 
and accepted an executive position with the Continental 


Gin Company. He will make headquarters in Birming- 
ham. 


William White, former overseer of weaving at Watts 
Mills, Laurens, S. C., has assumed the duties of assistant 
superintendent of Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.., it 
has been learned from Smith Crow, superintendent. This 
iS a new position at Drayton. Mr. Crow formerly han- 
dled all the duties of superintendent without assistance. 


R. L. Lee, Jr., honor graduate of the Textile School 
of Clemson College in 1925, who has been teaching in the 
Carding and Spinning Department since 1926, has resign- 
ed to accept a position in cotton testing with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Lee will later be located 
at College Station, Texas. For two years (1932-1933) 
Mr. Lee was on a fellowship with the Textile Foundation 
and did work at Lowell Textile Institute on “Factors In- 
fluencing Uniformity in Cotton Manufacturing.” 


W. G. Day, graduate of Clemson College Textile School 
in 1931, has resigned his position as superintendent of the 
Cowpens Mills, Cowpens, S. C., to accept the position of 
assistant professor of carding and spinning in the Clem- 
son Textile School. He is filling the position made vacant 
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People Worth Knowing 


A series of pictures, picked up here and there, by mem 
bers of the staff of the Textile Bulletin. 


George H. Hughes, superintendent, Borden Manufactur- 
ing Company, Kingsport, Tenn. 


by the resignation of R. L. Lee. For two years after 
graduation Dr. Day worked in the carding department ol 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. He then be- 
came assistant superintendent of Cowpens Mills and later 
was promoted to superintendent. 


Spartan Mills Officers Named 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Walter S. Montgomery was re- 
elected president and treasurer of Spartan Mills at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting. 

G. H. Milliken, of New York, was re-elected president 
of the Gaffney Manufacturing Company, Gaffney, at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting. 

George H. Cornelson was elected assistant treasurer of 
Spartan Mills and E. M. Matthews, secretary. 

Directors of Spartan Mills were elected as follows: W. 
S. Montgomery, G. H. Milliken, W S. Manning, H. A. 
Hatch and W. J. Britton. 

In addition to Mr. Milliken, president, officers of the 
Gaffney Manufacturing Company were elected as follows: 

W. S. Montgomery, treasurer, R. P. Carson, assistant 
treasurer and secretary. 

The following were elected directors of the Gaffney 
Manufacturing Company: G. H. Milliken, W. S. Mont- 
gomery, H. A. Hatch, Nathan Littlejohn, C. L. Chandler, 
W. E. Winchester and R. R. Carson. 


OBITUARY 
GEORGE A. BRYANT 


Kannapolis, N. C.—George A. Bryant, chief engineer 
for the Cannon Mills, died suddenly from a heart attack 
last Saturday night at his home here. He was 47 years 
of age, and had been associated with the Cannon Mills 
for many years. 3 

He is survived by his wife and three sons. 

Elmer Scott has been transferred from overseer cloth 
room No. 2, at the Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 1, Griffin, 
Ga., to a similar position at the No. 2 mills, cloth room 
No. 1. 
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WHITIN- 
CASABLANCAS 
SLUBBER 


Standard Long Draft Roving System for Coarse Yarn Numbers 


Twenty-Six Thousand Spindles in successful operation 
in this country. @ Feeding more than a quarter of a 
million Spinning Spindles. 


No machinery investment you can make 
today will PAY for itself so quickly! 


1s 
— 
Lod The 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. WHITINSVILLE, MASS.,U.S.A. ATLANTA, GA. 
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THIS HEAVY TEXTILE 
PACKAGE WILL ARRIVE AT 


ITs fe ly! 


Safety is the prime requisite of any textile shipping box 


manufactured by The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. That 


tion to its heavy contents. Tough, durable corrugated 
fibre board protects the products against the rough 
handling of transportation. Have you ever used H & D 
boxes? If not, you’re missing something. The Hinde & 


Dauch Paper Co., 460 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Coccugated Pibee Boxes 


PLANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


is why the package pictured here gives complete protec- — 
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Improved Position 
For Cotton 


World cotton is slightly 


larger than last year, 6 per cent less 


——~ 


than the peak in 1933-34 and 12 per 
cent more than the average for the 
ten years ended 1932-33, according 
to the annual outlook report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The world supply of American 
cotton is expected to be slightly larger 


_ than last season and about the same 


as the ten-year average, but 5,500.- 
000 bales less than in -931-32. The 
supply of foreign growths is about 
the same as last season, but about 
27 per cent more than the ten-year 
average. 


SUPPLY OF INDIAN AND EGYPTIAN 

Owing to smaller stocks at the be- 
ginning of the season, the supply oi 
Indian and Egyptian cottons in 1935- 
36 will be somtwhat smaller than las 
season, despite the prospective larger 
crops, whereas the supply of Chinese 
cotton is likely to be smaller because 
of a marked reduction in the current 
crop. 


Russia has a larger crop this year, 
and the supply of Brazilian cotton is 
expected to be larger than the record 
supply of last season. 


World mill consumption of all cot- 
ton during the year ended July 31, 
1935, was the largest since 1928-29. 
Total consumption of American cot- 
ton, however, declined 2,200,000 
bales from the preceding year and 
was the smallest in eleven years, with 
the exception of 1930-31. Mill con- 
sumption of foreign cotton increased 
about 2,300,000 bales to a record all- 
time high figure. 

An important factor contributing 
to the decline in consumption of 
American cotton last season was the 
relatively high prices of American 
cotton on account of reduced supplies 
of American cotton, increased sup- 
plies of foreign cotton, and the 12c 
Government loan, says the report. 

DIFFICULTY IN GERMANY 

Another important factor was the 
difficulty experienced by Germany 
and a few other countries in obtain- 
ing foreign exchange. Still another 
factor was the further shift in cotton 
consumption from Europe to the 
Orient and the accompanying tend- 
ency for Oriental cotton to replace 
American. 

The report says that current condi- 
tions indicate that world consumption... 
of American cotton this season will 
probably increase, although 
tion might be materially affected by 
further war developments. Favorable 
factors include the somewhat lower 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The extra strength of Englo yarn makes 
hosiery unusually long-wearing ...and is one 
of the reasons why so many buyers are speci- 
fying Englo for their rayon hosiery purchases. 
They have found it pays to feature this duller, 
clearer, stronger rayon hosiery, free from rings 
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and shadows. Women are coming to look for 
the Englo transfer when they buyrayon hosiery 
and the stores that offer Englo reap the reward 
of repeat sales and greater volume « We 
will be glad to furnish you with the names of 
resources if you are not already buying Englo. 


ENGLO IS THE LARGEST SELLING RAYON HOSIERY IN THE COUNTRY 
OF COURSE—IT’S RINGLESS 
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AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION, 27! Church Street, New York © Providence, R. |. * Enka, N. C 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
D. H. Hix, Jr. Associate Editor 
Juntus M. _.. Business Manager 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union... 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Same Old Story 


Be following newspaper d.spatch is but a rep- 
etition of a hundred or more similar state- 
ments which have come from New England in 
recent years: 

Manchester, N. H., Nov. 12.—Sacrifices must be made 
by the State and the bondholders, management and em- 
ployees of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company in 
Manchester, State officials said tonight, to save the coun- 
try’s largest cotton textile unit. 


The mill which once employed 12,000 workers was 
closed recently. Many of its operatives moved elsewhere 
or have been forced to seek relief. In view of the situa- 
tion in Manchester the committee, which said liquidation 
of the company would be a calamity of State-wide pro- 
portion, was ordered to survey the situation. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company has 
687,000 spindles and 21,000 looms, and is the 
largest cotton manufacturing unit in the United 
States. 


On the whole it is a well equipped plant and 
in former years it was very successful. 


The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company has 
a fine water power and taxes in New Hampshire 
are reasonable as compared to those of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, and we doubt if they 
are much, if any, higher than those of the South- 
ern States. 

By reason of the water rates from New Or- 
leans and Galveston to Fall River, Mass., the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company has been 
able to secure its cotton at approximately the 
same freight charge as Southern mills, and by 
reason of its proximity to New York and the 
other big cotton goods markets it has been able 
to deliver its goods to customers at a smaller 
freight expense than Southern mills. 
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The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company has 
had very able management and supervision and 
its employees were, to a large extent, French 
Canadians with both experience and skill in 
textile manufacturing. 


Why then must the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company be in the position of facing liquidation 
and why must the bondholders be called upon to 
make sacrifices? 


Why have a large portion of the 12,000 em- 
ployees moved elsewhere and why are many of 
those who remain being cared for with Federal 
relief ? 


The entire blame for this unfortunate and de- 
plorable situation can be laid at the feet of Presi- 
dent Thos. F. McMahon, of the United Textile 
Workers, and his associates. 


In order to collect enough dues to pay the 
salaries and expenses of Thos. F. McMahon, 
Francis J. Gorman and their subordinates, none 
of whom did any work except that of collecting 
dues, it was necessary to promote labor disturb- 
ances and disputes, and the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company, with its 12,000 employees, of- 
fered a profitable field for their activities. 

Strike after strike was promoted at that plant 
and in spite of the fact that the management 
went the limit in trying to placate the union 
leaders, the disturbances and strikes continued. 


These periods ‘of enforced idleness have re- 
sulted in large losses being sustained and the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company faces liqui- 
dation. 


There was a time when New England had 
over 21,000,000 cotton spindles and the immense 
payroll from same went pulsing through the ar- 
teries of the business and professional life of 
that section. 


Thanks to labor union organizers and the 
many strikes promoted by them, the number of 
cotton spindles have been reduced to less than 
10,000,000 with less than 6,000,000 in actual 
operation. More than 100,000 former cotton 
mill employees have seen their places of employ- 
ment disappear. 

The weekly payroll of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company meant much to the citizens 
of Manchester, N. H., and even more to the 
employees of the mills, many of whom can not 
now find work and must depend upon charity 
and relief. 

The group of men who are responsible for the 
Amoskeag disaster and hundreds of other disas- 
ters in New England have suffered nothing ex- 
cept the inconvenience of having to go into a 
new field, the South, in order to promote labor 
disturbances and collect the dues necessary to 
pay their salaries and expenses. 
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The United Textile Workers have been active 
in New England for 25 years and during a por- 
tion of that time dominated the textile industry. 


We charge that as the result of their activities, 
more than 10,000,000 spindles have been forced 
out of business and more than 100,000 cotton 
mil employees have lost their jobs. 


Can President McMahon cite a single benefit 
which the textile industry of New England, or 
the employees of same, have secured as the re- 
sult of the activities of his organization. 


What did the textile employees get for the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars they paid to 
the McMahon organization? 


The answer is—Nothing. 


Child Labor Amendment 


(Union, S. C., Times) 


Miss Perkins is gathering her strength to bat- 
tle for the so-called Child Labor Amendment to 
the Constitution. If 16 additional States ratify 
this amendment, it goes into the Constitution. 
With the work age raised to 18 years and the 
quit-work age placed at 60 years, one wonders 
how the group from 18 to 60 will like carrying 
the burden. Few of those who are so ardently 
fighting for the amendment realize its full sig- 
nificance. It gives to Congress the right to ex- 
ercise dominion over 43 million children, and 
virtually sets aside parental authority as well as 
States Rights. For 11 years, now, this iniqui- 
tous resolution has been battling at the gates of 
the halls of State Legislatures. By sheer persist- 
ence these socialistic minded advocates may yet 
win the battle. But if they should do so, it will 
be because resistance to it has been beaten down 
by radical propagandists and wild theorists. 


New Deal Publicity 


Few people appreciate the magnitude of the 
New Deal publicity machine. Literally hundreds 
of men are engaged in regularly putting out to 
the public printed matter designed to popularize 
the New Deal agencies, discredit their critics 
and confound their opponents. This is a natural 
and proper function for the publicity directors 
of the party committee, paid out of the party 
funds, but it is the first time wholesale propa- 
ganda, aimed at the perpetuation of an adminis- 
tration in power, has been paid for out of the 
public treasury and the propagandists put on 
the public payroll. It is the first time in history 


that public funds have been used for party pur- 
poses.—Frank R. Kent in Baltimore Sun. 
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Spending More Than Is Received 


The Connecticut Economic Council has made 
an interesting study which shows that the enor- 
mous sum of $10,073,000,000 was appropriated 
and that disbursement of this sum in 1936 would 
put Uncle Sam in the position of spending $2.50 
for every $1.00 he receives in tax collections. It 
has been estimatd that, despite increases in the 
Federal income, the Government faces a deficit 
of from four-and-a-half to six billions in 1936— 
in addition to the public debt which amounted to 
approximately $30,000,000,000 on September 
24th. That amount exceeds by $3,000,000,000 
the war-time peak. It shows an increase in Fed- 
eral indebtedness of more than $13,000,000,000. 


The Council states that per capita expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government were $1.42 in 
1840. These expenditures for every man, wo- 
man and child in the United States increased to 
$2.01 in 1860; $5.34 in 1880; $6.85 in 1900; 
$7.54 in 1910; $34.54 in 1922; dropped to 
$30.76 in 1926; climbed to $32.42 in 1930; 
nearly doubled to $60.18 in 1935. And it is now 
proposed to spend $80 per person in 1936! 


Beggars All 


K EGGARS all, we rattle the tin cup for alms, and 
then curse the philanthropist who drops in 
pennies instead of nickels. 


The comparison dims, however, when we real- 
ize that we are not begging funds from a wealthy 
government with an unlimited treasury behind 
it, but that we are begging and in many in- 
stances squandering the very subsistence of our 
children and our children’s children.—Extract 
from a newspaper article dealing with the com- 


plaint of some States relative to their allotment 
of WPA funds. 


State’s Rights 


While we ought to glory in the Union and 
remember that it is the source from which the 
States derive their chief title to fame, we must 
also recognize that the National Administration 
is not and cannot be adjusted to the needs of 
local government. It is too far away to be in- 
formed of local needs, too inaccessible to be re- 
sponsive to local conditions. The States should 
not be induced by coercion or by favor to sur- 
render the management of their own affairs.— 
Calvin Coolidge in an address at William and 
Mary College, in May, 1926. 
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Mill News Items 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Union Bleachery will build an ad- 


dition containing 12,000 square feet. The engineers are 
). E. Sirrine & Co. 


WAYNESBORO, VA.—Plans to enlarge the Crompton- 
Shenandoah dying plant in Waynesboro by buying one 
of the buildings of the General Electric Company, near 
the Crompton plant and the installation of about $25,000 
worth of machinery, have been announced by F. E. Rich- 
mond of Providence, head of the company. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.-—The Southern Friction Fabric 
Company, located at Pinoca, near here, is moving its 
plant into a new building and installing new machinery 
that will increase its production. The company manufac- 
tures woven brake lining and reports that its volume for 
the year is two and a half times as large as that done last 
year. 


EpENTON, N. C.—The Edenton Cotton Mills have 
completed installation of new opening machinery. The 
picker room has a general overhauling with new hard 
wood floors. They have installed the new single head 
_ assembly spraying unit of the Borne, Scrymser Company, 
| for conditioning the cotton stock. 


Co_umBus, Ga.—-lIt is reported that the Meritas Mills, 
in Columbus, which were closed recently, are listed for 
sale by the owner in New York. However, no sale has 
been completed. Several prospective buyers have inspect- 
ed the property. These mills formerly manufactured drills, 
ducks, sheetings, napped and dyed specialties, using about 
59,526 spindles and 1,325 looms. 


Hickory, N. C.—W. L. Hollar, president of the Holler 
Hosiery Mill, announced that next Monday work will 
start on the remodeling of the building now occupied by 
the Sterling Overall Company for a finishing and dyeing 
plant, which will dye and finish goods for the Hollar 
Hosiery Mill and the Brown Hosiery Mill. When the 
plant is in full operation between 75 and 100 operatives 
will be employed. 


CoLtumsus, Ga.—A. Straus, president of the Archer 
Hosiery Mill, on Talbotton Road, announced plans for 
enlarging the plant by adding to the full-fashioned hos- 
iery department of the mill building, adding one story 
over the present office and an extension to the boiler 
room. The plans for the addition and extensions were 
prepared by Lockwood, Greene & Co., textile and indus- 
trial engineers and architects of Spartanburg, S. C. 


ORANGEBURG, S. C.—At the annual meeting of the San- 
tee Mills the following officers were re-elected for the 
ensuing year: Charles S$. Henerey, president; Euroy 
Curtis, vice-president; Frank E. Whitman, treasurer, and 
William Elliott, Jr., secretary. 

The following directors were present at the meeting: 
Frank E. Whitman and Elroy Curtis, of New York; Wil- 
liam Elliott and William Elliott, Jr., of Columbia, and 
Charles S. Henerey, P. M. Smoak and B. H. Moss, of 
Orangeburg. Mr. Curtis is also president of the South- 
eastern Cottons, Inc. 

The Santee Mill operates mills at Orangeburg and 


Bamberg, S. C., and manufactures sheetings. 
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Mill News Items 


LAURINBURG, N. C.—Waverly Mills, Inc., have started 
operating the second mill which has been idle a number 
of months. This mill, as well as the original, have in- 
Stalled the Borne, Scrymser Company's conditioning 
equipment. 


DurHam, N. C.—Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc., and 
subsidiaries, report a net loss of $82,782 for the nine 
months ended September 30th, after expenses, interest 
and other charges, compared with a net income of $34,- 
224 in the same period a year ago. 

For the quarter ended September 30th the net loss was 
$18,680, compared with a loss of $38,096 in the preceding 
quarter and a loss of $52,369 in the third quarter of 
1934. 


Euvrauta, AtA.—The Cowikee Mills, Inc., of Eufaula, 
buyers of the Dale Cotton Mills at Ozark Saturday from 
the bankrupt court, have no immediate plans for opera- 
tion or disposition of the property. The Dale Mills were 
bought for $20,450 and the sale was approved by United 
States Judge Charles B. Kennamer of the Federal District 
Court. The Cowikee Mills’ bid was $100 in excess of the 
high bid of C. W. Mizell, opposition bidder, who, for a 
time was the only bidder. 

It was not indicated just when a decision regarding dis- 
position of the property will be reached. The mill prop- 
erty includes the plant, machinery, and about forty 
houses. Some time ago, the mill closed when owners 
failed to meet their payrolls and failed to make returns 
on processing tax collections. However, the products of 
the mill had been marketed subject to the processing tax 
for almost a year prior to the closing of the mill. Debts 
of the concern were about $80,000 at the time the bank- 
ruptcy petition was filed. 


Print Cloth Mills Not Exceeding Two Shifts 


Spartanburg, S. C.—There is no foundation for the 
reports that print cloth mills are substantially increasing 
production, it was asserted in a joint statement issued by 
Walter S. Montgomery, chairman, and W. P. Jacobs, sec- 
retary, of the Print Cloth Group. A survey which they 
have just completed revealed only isolated instances 
where print cloth manufacturers have inaugurated three 
shifts. They added that their findings have been verified 
by Messrs. Thomas, Fitzsimmons and Howell, field repre- 
sentatives of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 


This survey revealed that 95.9 per cent of print cloth 
manufacturers now are operating on a schedule not ex- 
ceeding two 40-hour shifts. No print cloth mill has 
added a third shift during the last 30 days, the survey 
disclosed, and it was learned on good authority that some 
of the new print cloth manufacturers exceeding this 
schedule inaugurated it merely as a temporary expedient 
and intend to abandon it within a short time. 


Two important points were brought out by this survey 
in Spartanburg and Greenville counties, where a large 
portion of the print cloth output is concentrated. In 
Spartanburg County only one small mill was found to be 
operating on a three-shift basis. In this instance it devel- 
oped that the management had closed down another mill 
under its control and had inaugurated the three-shift 
schedule to offset partially that cessation of operations. 
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SUPER BELTING 


Nor the power you PAY FOR but the power DELIV- 


ERED at the machine is the important thing. For over 40 
years TEON has been delivering a maximum of power at 
lower first cost and vastly less upkeep. TEON delivers 
more power than any other belt made—leather or fabric. 


More uniform than leather belting, TEON runs true and 
without vibration. . 


Improving with age, TEON requires no dressing and gath- 
ers no lint, hence no interruption of service for cleaning. 


TEON is made from specially woven fabric impregnated 
with an exclusive formula which renders it proof against 
heat, water, oil, and acid! 


w= A typical example 


of TEON Superiority 


Here’s a comparative test made by a leading mill over a 
period of time. 


Spindle revolutions delivered per minute: 


TEON 136-1364, RPM 


ee a ist quality double leather belting 133-134 
RPM. 


In short TEON delivered 2 more RPM on every spindle 
than 2 of the finest leather belts made in America today 
and the lowest speed of TEON was higher than the highest 
of the leather belts. 


lst quality special tanned double leather belt 
134-134, RPM. 


Just another reason why some of America’s greatest mills 


are using this belt on many of their most difficult drives. 
Write for full details. 


D. P. BROWN & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Representative 
N. W. PYLE, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 
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At the other plant in Greenville County not a single unit 
has exceeded the two-shift schedule. 


Messrs. Montgomery and Jacobs emphasized that the 
number of plants exceeding the two-shift schedule is so 
small as to be negligible. The rumors in textile centers 
during the past few days they declared, have not been 
justified, even remotely, by actual conditions within the 
print cloth industry. These conditions, they said, are 
such as to raise confidence and optimism among manu- 
facturers and the trade in general. 


Mills Labor Case Sent to Washington 


Atlanta, Ga~—Following more than three days of testi- 
mony given by workers and officials of the Gate City 
Cotton Mills, East Point, Ga., regarding the alleged re- 
fusal of the mill officials to recognize the United Textile 
Workers, Judge Charles N. Feidelson, director of the 
10th region of the National Labor Relations Board, ac- 
cepted a final sheaf of delayed testimony, and sent it to 
Washington, where it will be reviewed by the National 
Labor Board and an opinion rendered. 


The mill challenges the authority of the board. 


Tribute to the Late Ceasor Cone 


Greensboro, N. C.—The new Ceasar Cone grade 
school building, which supplants the old White Oak and 
Revolution units, has been formally dedicated. 

T. R. Foust, of Greensboro, superintendent of educa- 
tion for Guilford County, presided during the dedication 
service. Mr. Foust, in a speech paid tribute to the late 
Ceasar Cone, for whom the school is named, referring to 
him as one “with a great outlook into the future for the 
sake of humanity.” 


Other speakers, who were introduced by Mr. Foust, 
included Bernard Cone, Julius W. Cone, Ben Cone, Her- 
man Cone, Meyer Sternberger, Mrs. D. S. Coltrane, Miss 
Mary Stanley, principal of the school, and member of 
the county board of education. 
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Mrs. Ceasar Cone was presented with flowers by offi- 
cers of the parent-teacher association. 

The site for the building and the spacious school 
grounds were given by the Proximity Manufacturing 
Company, which also contributed $10,000 toward con- 
struction of the building, which cost around $100,000. 


WPA Sheeting Bids Open Novy. 20th 


Washington.—The Procurement Division, Treasury 
Department, made known intentions of purchasing 1,500,- 
000 yards of bleached and unbleached sheeting for the 
Works Progress Administration for redistribution to work 
rooms throughout the country. Bids for furnishing the 
material will be opened at 10 a. m., Nov. 20th, for de- 
livery f. o. b. contractors’ shipping point. 

Special conditions governing the purchase of material 
for the Works Progress Administration applicable to pre- 
vious textile purchases will apply. 


The invitation to bid covers bleached sheeting 69 by 
58, minimum width 42 inches; 700,000 yards; unbleach- 
ed sheeting, 64x64, minimum width 45 inches, 700,000 
yards; bleached sheeting 69x58, minimum width 81 
inches, 50,000 yards, and unbleached sheeting, 64x64, 
minimum width 90 inches, 50,000 yards. All bids must 
be submitted according to the invitation on lots of 50,000 
yards or more at one quotation. 


The following specifications govern: Bleached sheet- 
ing (69x58), (81-inch) and (42-inch). Plain weave; 
minimum thread count shall be 69 threads in the warp 
and 58 threads in the filling; minimum weight shall be 
four ounces per square yard; tensile strength shall be not 
less than 55 pounds in warp and not less than 45 pounds 
in the filling (grab method); maximum sizing shall be 8 
per cent. 


Unbleached cotton sheeting (64x64), (90-inch) and 
(45-inch). 

The minimum number of threads per inch shall be 64 
in the warp and 64 in the filling; minimum width shall 
be 90 inches and 45 inches for pillow cases; minimum 
weight per square yard shall be 4.3 ounces; minimum 


It Boils Thin! 


Cc. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


Manufactured By 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION--USE 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabric! 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE—Southern Agent—GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, NG 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., 


~A KEEVER PRODUCT 
Has More Penetration! 
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breaking strength (grab method) shall be 55 pounds in 
the warp and 45 pounds in the filling; sheeting shall not 
contain more than 8 per cent of sizing. Two sets of sam- 


ples to show appearance and workmanship to be submit- 
ted with bid. 


Golf Tournament At N. C. Meeting 


In connection with the annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, to be held 
at Pinehurst, on November 21st and 22nd, an informal 
golf tournament has been arranged. It will be in charge 
of Paul Haddock, of Charlotte. 

Play will be 18 holes medal, any time on Thursday. 
Prices will be given for first low gross and first low net 
(manufacturers) and first low gross and first low net 
(allied trades). Green fees are $2.00. 

The convention proper will open with a banquet on 
Thursday evening, at which J. A. Long, president, will 
precide. The usual business session will be held Friday 
morning, with the principal address to be made by James 
A. Emery, general counsel for the National Association 
of Manufacturers, Washington. 

The convention will be held at the Carolina Hotel and 
indications point to a very large attendance. 


— 


A. 3. T. M. Standards on Textile Materials 


This compilation of A. S. T. M. Standard on Textile 
Materials gives all of the 37 standard specifications and 
tests which have been developed by Committee D-13 and 
in addition provides other data and information in com- 
pact form that is believed to be of importance to all who 
deal with textile materials. 

In addition to A. S. T. M. standards there are given a 
proposed potassium dichromate oxidation method for the 
determination of total iron in asbestos textiles; proposed 
method of test for fastness of dyed or printed cotton fab- 
rics to laundering or domestic washing; proposed method 
of test for slippage in silk and rayon woven broad goods; 
numerous photomicrographs of common textile fibers; 
yarn number conversion table; and a psychrometic table 
for relative humidity. Abstracts of papers presented at 
D-13 meetings during the past year are also included. 

The new edition of this book provides new or recently 
revised standards for the following: woolen or worsted 
yarns ,asbestos yarns and roving, chafer tire fabrics, Hol- 
land cloth, hose and belt ducks, light and medium cotton 
fabrics, pile floor covering, testing fineness of wool, 
shrinkage in laundering of silk and rayon woven broad 
goods, strength test of rayon woven fabric when wet, gen- 
eral test methods for cotton fiber. A number of these 
standards are printed for the first time in the compila- 
tion. 

In addition to the above materials a large number of 
other textile products are covered, such as asbestos roving 
tape and yarns, duck (annealing, hose and belt, and num- 
bered), tubular sleeving and braids, silk and cotton tape, 
electrical tape, sewing threads, knit goods, grease wool, 
etc. 

Copies of this book, 246 pages, in heavy paper cover, 
can be obtained at $1.50 per copy from A. S. T. M. Head- 
quarters, 260 S$. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
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American Aniline Products, Inc., announce the opening | 
of a branch office, laboratory and warehouse at 55 Pine | 
street, Providence, R. I., to facilitate deliveries and ser- | 
vice to mills in Rhode Island. | 
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RUBBING THE YARN 
MAKES WHISKERS 
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THE ROTATING TRAVERSE 


Yarn is travelling in one direction when it is spun and in the 
opposite direction when it is wound. A reciprocating traverse 
roughs the fibres when the yarn is wound. The rotating traverse 
rolis the yarn in the same direction that it was spun, so that the 
fibres remain a part of the yarn, increasing its strength and im- 
proving its finish. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ROTO-KONER 


TRADE MARK 
Other Advantages of Rotating Traverse 


less chance for 
| \ underwinds. .. 
proper increas: 
ing taper.... 
x no slip drum 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG Me 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN STAMFORD. CONN US A 


PRECISION 


PLYWOOD BOXES 


Buy the Best—They cost no more 
Specify “Plymouth” Boxes 


Get our sound, tight cut veneer—Water-resistant 
Glue—Airdried Lumber Cleats—Extra large headed 
nails—All panels “mechanically” inspected. 


Send your inquiries to— 


Chicago Mill and Lumber Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


614 Johnston Bidg. Phone 2-1075 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 


By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 
Author of Silk and Mixed Goods, Etc. 


“Silk and Mixed Goods Analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- 
| culation, and Weave,"’ by Arthur H. Schnell, Textile 
School Graduate, former New York Silk Expert, Practica) 


Mill Man and Efficiency Expert, tin 2 volumes, 493 pages 
(139 pages), and ‘for users of silk, rayon, and other yarns 
in the production of mixed goods.” 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY | 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


PLASTIC LINING USED ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 


OF BOILER FURNACES 


YUVRACE 


Reg US TRAOEL MARK Pat ore 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
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Du Pont in New Quarters in Charlotte 


The Charlotte branch offices and warehouses of E. L. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. were recently moved to the 
Duke Power Company building at 412 S. Church street. 
The new location affords adequate and improved accom- 


‘modations for the offices. laboratories and warehouses of 


the company. 

The various departments of the company include the 
following: 

Organic Chemicals Department—Dyestutis division, 
fine chemicals division, servicing the entire South. John 
L. Dabbs, Southern sales manager. 

Fabrics and Finishes Department—Finishes Division, 
paints, varnishes, etc. F. H. Aberly and E. J. Zimmer, 
Jr., are maintenance engineers for North Carolina and 
M. |. Hanger, for South Carolina. 

DuPont Rayon Co.—Acele Department, offering ace- 
tate yarns, in charge of J. ]. Cook, district sales man- 
ager, serving the Carolinas and Virginia. 

Viscose Process Department—Ofiering viscose yarns, 
servicing the Carolinas and Virginia, in charge of Frank 
H. Coker, district sales manager. 

Grassellia Chemical Co.—Servicing the Carolinas and 
Southern Virginia, acids, chemicals, in charge of George 
F. Scheiber, district sales manager. 

R. & H. Chemicals Department—Servicing the South- 
east, chemicals, in charge of R. M. Levy, district sales 
manager. 


Mill Activity Hits Former Old Rate 


Allowing for seasonal fluctuations, cotton mill activity 
in the United States is on a par with the average in the 
years from 1922 to 1927, according to the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service. In the 1922 to 1927 period, 
consumption of all cottons by mills in this country aver- 
aged about 6,500,000 bales per season, compared with 
5,362,000 last season. Spinning mill activity in Great 
Britain is at a higher rate than in any period since pre- 
depression years. 


‘Domestic cotton mills have booked appreciably less 
cloth business in the past two weeks than in the active 
weeks of the summer and early fall, but, since they are 
well provided with forward orders, they are not in need 
of new current business to avoid accumulations,” says 
the Exchange Service. ‘Mill activity is still tending up- 
ward. With allowance for seasonal fluctuations, domestic 
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mill operations are now practically on a par with the 
average in the years from 1922 to 1927 inclusive. 


Mrit Marcrns MAINTAINED 


“Cloth prices were generally firm last week, but they 
showed a little more evidence of irregularity than in re- 
cent months. Manufacturing margins on standard un- 
finished goods were generally maintained at the higher 
levels to which they have risen since early summer. 
Shipments of goods by mills continue high, and finishing 
plants are active. While many buyers appear to have 
satisfied immediate needs, and are not disposed to buy 
ahead in volume, in view of the impending decision on 
the processing tax, expectation of a continuing large dis- 
tribution of goods is encouraged by the increase in general 
business activity to new high levels for the current move- 
ment. 


“Great Britain continues to send very favorable ad- 
vices as to cotton consumption and spinning activity 
favorable, at least, in comparison with those received 
from Lancashire in recent years. Although Manchester 
reported that yarn sales were more moderate this past 
week than in recent very active weeks, since buyers were 
resisting increases in prices, it advised that sales were still 
exceeding current output, and that spinning activity was 
still tending upward. 


“The pendulum has definitely swung from foreign cot- 
tons to American in forwardings to Lancashire mills. This 
past week only 24,000 bales of foreign growths were for- 
warded from Liverpool and Manchester to British mill 
centers ,as compared with 31,000 in the same week last 
year, while forwardings of American cotton aggregated 
30,000 bales as against only 19,000 last year. Exports 
from the United States to Great Britain last week to- 


talled 75,000 bales, compared with 36,000 in the same - 


week a year ago; in the previous week they were 48,000 
as against 5,000 last year. 


Far EASTERN TAKINGS LIGHT 


“The Continent continues to report irregular and mod- 
erate gains in mill conditions, except in Italy, where 
restriction of raw material supplies has forced a decrease 
of spinning activity. French mills, having booked some 
good nearby and forward business for yarns and cloths, 
are having no difficulty in maintaining current opera- 
tions. German mills have encountered a broader demand 
for goods, and are fully able to dispose of their output at 
the highest rate at which they can run with available 
cotton supplies; a steady demand for cotton is to be 
exported from Germany, since German mills are not per- 
mitted to carry surplus stocks. The mill situation in 
Spain continues to register gradual improvement, while 
mills of northern France are still doing well. Forwardings 
of American cotton to mills of the Continent are running 
somewhat higher than last year; they totalled 66,000 
bales last week, as against 54,000 in the same week of 
1934. 


“The Orient is still taking American cotton at a dis- 
appointingly low rate. Exports from the United States 
to the Orient last week totalled only 61,000 bales, com- 
pared with 83,000 in the same week last year. Exports 
to the Orient in the season to date, totalling only 354,000 


bales, as against 519,000 in the same period last season, | 


are less than to Great Britain. Stocks of American and 
foreign cottons in the Orient at the beginning of this 
season were moderate, and while Oriental mill develop- 
ments have been unfavorable, the cotton consumption 
rate in the Orient has continued relatively high, on the 
whole. Foreign cotton has been higher priced relative to 


American in Japan during this season than during the 
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early months of last season. At Osaka, the forward ship- 
ment price of Fine Okola Indian averaged 79.1 per cent 
of the forward shipment price of strict middling 7-inch 
American in September, compared with 66.2 in September 
last year, 84.6 two years ago, and 84.9 three years ago.” 


— He’ll tell you they 
are noted for their 
quality — economy 
and dependability 


For years and years, plumb- 
ers have been installing 
Vogel closets in mills and 
mill villages. They know they 
| candepend onVogels to give 
years of service and satis- 
| faction. You take no chances 

when you install a Vogeloutfit. 


Vogel No. 4— Frost-Proof. 

China bowl, top supply. 

Same volve as the Voge! 

No.] As good-looking os 
ca bothroom closet 


VOGEL Products 


Sold b, Plumbers and Jobbers Everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


DARY TRAVELERS | 
If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 


formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. ) 
Sou. Agents 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
P. OO. Box 343 
Greenville, S. C. 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. 0. Box 720 
Atlanta, Ga. 


M&M 


ONE PIECE SADDLES 


i Price 3c each 
Write for Samples 


M & M TEXTILE LEVER CO. 
4 P.O. Box 1572 Greenville, 8. C. 
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 CREENVILL E 
BELTING CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


—Exclusive Agents For— 


i R. NEUMANN & CO. 
| Calf Skins 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
| Dayton Cog-Belt Drives 


Economy Clothing Glue 


BELTING | 


Manufactured—Repaired 


SPERRY FILTER 
| PRESSES 


For Viscose and Rayon Liquors 


| D. R. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Ill. 


We are at all umes 


IN THE MARKET 
for any quantity 
SCRAP IRON AND METAL 

Cash on delivery. Reference: Mr. 
A. G. Myers, Citizens National Bk. 
| Bidg. 
WITTEN !tRON & METAL CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 910 


— 


: Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


Iproved Position 
For Cotton 


(Continued from Page 16) 


prices of American cotton compared 
to a year earlier and to prices of for- 
eign cottons, and the higher level of 
business activity, along with pros- 
pects for further improvement. 

The report also points out that al- 
though the weighted average price re- 
ceived by producers for their cotton 
last season was 22 per cent higher 
than in the preceding season, the to- 
tal gross income from lint in 1934-35 
was estimated at 10 per cent less than 
in 1933-34 because the crop was 26 
per cent smaller. With the crop of 
1935 estimated in October at 19 per 
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cent larger than the 1934 crop, it 
seems probable that farm returns 
from lint in 1935-36 will materially 
exceed returns of 1934-35. 


Rayon Waste Prices Rise 


Rayon waste prices are again ad- 
vancing, with no stocks available and 
the market sold up on the most want- 
ed types of both American and Jap- 
anese waste until 1936. Some quali- 


ties of domestic waste are available 
for nearby delivery, but dealers re- 
port that these are selling as fast as 
they can be shipped. 


Open bleached waste is quoted at 
22c, an advance of Ic over last week’s 
quotation. Open semi-dull is 21c and 
open dull is 20c. Quotations for 
thread waste have been moved up 
l4c. . Prices are: bright thread, 18c: 
dull thread, 17'42c; semi-dull thread, 
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For Sale 


1—-96-spindle, 10x56” 
Slubber 


20—H & B 160-spindle, 7x3%” | 


H & B 


frames. Built 1923-1927. 
4 2—S. P. 148-spindle, 8x4" | 
frames. 


| Rocky Mount Mills | 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


' Cotton Mill Manager Wanted 


Wanted—BExperienced cotton mill 
manager, who can invest from 
§ $5,000 to $10,000 in mill and take | 


charge as general manager. Ad- j 
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Classitied Department 


For Sale 


1 Barber-Colman Tying-in Machine, 
' Model 4-E. Splendid condition. Can 
be inspected on mill floor. If inter- 
ested, address B. C., care Textile 
Bulletin. 


Loom Fixers and 
Weavers Wanted 


Have opening for several loom fixers and 
weavers experienced on ducks. 


Martboro Cotton Mills 


| Wanted 


§ Opening for experienced salesman J 
with established manufacturer of | 
. textile mill supply item. Southern 

territory. Splendid future for right 
man. Write giving full particulars 
as to experience and references. Ad- 
dress J. M. S., care Textile Bulletin. | 


dress “‘T. T.,"" care Textile Bulle- McColl, S. C 
tin. | 
G. A. WHITE @ CO., Sou. Rep. | 
| international Moistening Co. 
R Jackson Moistening Co. 
epresentative Foxboro Humidity Controls 


Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Chariotte, N. C. | 


Need Help? | 
Find your man through a 
Bulletin Want Ad 


This Sise Space $3.00 per 
| 


Charter Piedmont Bagging 


Anderson, S. C.—The Piedmont 
Bagging Company of Anderson has 
been granted a charter by Secretary 
of State W. P. Blackwell, at Colum- 
bia, S. C. The concern, capitalized 
at $2,500, proposes to deal in bag- 
ging, ties, cotton, cotton waste, etc.., 
and has as its officers N. B. Rivers, 
president and treasurer; A. B. Riv- 
ers, vice president and secretary. 


Cone Warns of Loss 
Of Trade to Japan 


Greensboro, N. C——Warning that 
the Government at Washington look 
more closely at its cotton program, 
“lest Japan do to us what the South 
has done for the New England cotton 
textile industry,” J. W. Cone, during 
a discussion on “Cotton,” before the 
Greensboro Rtary Club at its weekly 
luncheon meeting, cited statistics 
showing the increased world con- 
sumption of cotton, and the increas- 
ing exports of Japanese textiles to 


the Far East and also to this country. 
“Higher prices and restrictions here 
are stimulating production in other 
countries with the Japanese determin- 
ed to develop the crop in Manchuria 
to supply their needs,” Mr. Cone said 
in conclusion. 


Spinners Have Opportunity 


Gastonia, N. C.—Stressing the 
fact that for years the mills have 
struggled to secure a break-even price 
on yarn and that the time has at last 
come when they have the opportunity 
to make a reasonable profit, A. G. 
Myers, member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners’ Association, looks to the 
future with optimism. 

“The mills now have the long- 
awaited opportunity,” said Mr. My- 
ers, “if they will but grasp it and if 
they are careful to do nothing to 
break down the situation. If they do 
not do everything in their power to- 
ward this end at this time, the Lord 
help them. 
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“Prices must be steadily advanced 
even to cover costs, as the staple 
cotton basis will continue to rise and 
spinners must figure additional costs 
on deliveries after Dec. 3lst, when 
the social securities act goes into ef- 
fect. 

“Spinners should go beyond this 
and demand a profit from now on. 
They do not have to accept business 
without a profit, as practically every 
mill is pressed for deliveries. Inquiry 
continues active. Shipments have 
exceeded production for week after 
week, and approximately 2,500,000 
pounds since the first of the year. 

“IT am informed that the associa- 
tion stock compilation for Oct. Ist 
showed only 1,142,399 pounds—and 
our production is now exceeding l,- 
500,000 pounds a week. This unsold 
stock represents no small amount of 
unsalable yarn, which has been re- 
ported to you over many years. Then, 
too, it is scattered from 7s to 130s 
over a long list of put-ups. 


“These conditions make it possi- 
ble to secure a profit upon every 
pound sold. Even if a spinner loses 
a sale because someone with less vis- 
ion has quoted below the profit basis, 
he does not have to worry just now. 
He cannot afford té tie up his pro- 
duction further ahead on a non-profit 
basis. 


“These conditions will continue 
and the situation will remain in our 
hands if we insist upon a profit and 
if we do not break over on hours and 
production. Of course, many mills 
could run longer hours and ship every 
pound just now—but to do so would 
be to quickly break down everything 
and put us right back where we were. 


Gate City Mills To Test 
Labor Relations Bill 


Atlanta, Ga.—Charles N. Feidel- 
son, newly appointed Regional Labor 
Director for Atlanta, announced that 
the first formal proceeding under the 
National Labor Relations Act in the 
Atlanta region will be a public hear- 
ing November 4th in the case of the 
Gate City Cotton Mills of East 
Point. This proceeding involves a 
hearing to determine whether Local 
No. 1938, of the United Textile 
Workers, is entitled, as is alleged in 
its petition, to represent the opera- 
tives of this mill in collective bar- 
gaining with the management. - The 


mill officials, in this case, allegedly 
have refused to recognize the claim 
of Local No. 1938 to speak for the 
operatives, and the National Labor 
Relations Board is undertaking to 
determine whether the union is le- 
gally entitled to that right. 
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SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
$20 Broadway 
- New York, N. Y. 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tsomas Sr. New Yorx 


SELLING AGENTS for 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


eoo 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARN ESSES 


CARLAND@IFO Co. | 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were somewhat 
more active at the close of the week, due to the higher 
cotton prices. However, the volume was lower than that 
of most recent weeks. Sales of print cloths were estimat- 
ed to be considerably lower than production. Mills have 
good orders on hand, however ,and are not pressing for 
new business. The price situation was strong and prices 
generally unchanged. The best business in gray goods 
was reported in narrow sheetings and many mills have 
sold their production for the remainder of the year. There 
was also good buying in drills, twills, osnaburgs and 
some of the heavy goods lines for industrial users. 


The demand for fine gray goods was rather light, but 
converters continued active buyers of fancy constructions. 

For the standard wide print cloths it was said that the 
stock position is very strong, although not as firm as that 
on sheetings. Rough estimates made by those in a posi- 
tion to know were to the effect that stocks of the standard 
wide print cloths are equal to about two weeks’ produc- 
tion, while unfilled orders are about equal to five weeks’ 
output. 


The 100x60 carded broadcloths were very strong. Spots 
were reported sold at 9c, with additional goods sought 
for the quick position at this figure. December deliveries 
moved at 9c in a fair way, with 87¢c quoted in a few 
sources for January and forward. 

Rayon cloths continued quiet, with prices generally 
about steady. The low-end taffetas were moving in only 
fill-in quantities, on which there was no great effort to 
cut under quoted levels. While spots were available, 
stocks in the hands of mills were said to be limited. 

The 40-inch 8.50-yard 88x80 combed lawns were re- 
ported sold again at THe, after buyers had shopped care- 
fully for goods at 7'2c. Business was done in the 40-inch 

9-yard 76x72s at 654c, and several sellers were holding 
the style for 634c. It was said that there was evidence of 
a greater need for the near deliveries of both of these 
styles, and on this basis there were some traders who 
looked for more active buying which may result in a re- 
versal of the price trend. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 

Gray goods, 3834-in., 64x60s_..0 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s____ 7% 
Brown sheetinfs, 3-yard 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard = = 

Denims 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 


Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A fairly good business was done in 
yarn during the week. Demand for carded knitting yarns 
was better than in several weeks. ‘The price situation 
continued very firm. For the past several weeks, weaving 
yarns and combed knitting yarns have been selling much 


better than carded and the spurt in knitting numbers was, 


particularly pleasing. A number of spinners have sold 
through the remainder of the year and some of them 
have been offered business running well past the first of 
the coming year. 

It is counted on that during the remaining part of 1935 
the spinners will continue controlling output so as to reg- 
ulate supply to actual requirements. This would give the 
spinners a fair price basis on which to commence 1936 
business. Sale yarn sources have witnessed a transfor- 
mation in their markets since Labor Day, it is admitted, 
but they know from past experiences that shrewd mer- 
chandising is the only way they can prolong their present 
dominance. 

During the last few days new orders and inquiries have 
diminished in volume. Partly, this is due to the active 
covering movement of the last two months, but it is also 
partly due to the corresponding advance in spinners’ 
prices. It is said to be plain that customers are willing 
to pay higher prices if necessary to cover needed yarns, 
but not beyond this. That is, customers’ confidence is 
not strong enough to encourage them to stock up with 
yarns as yet, at the higher prices. 


Normally cotton yarn activity subsides as the end of 
the year approaches, but sellers look for an opposite trend 
this year. They say many manufacturers, especially knit- 
ters, are not covered beond the middle of next month or 
the beginning of next year and for this reason they expect 
contracting for the early weeks of 1936 to occur next 
month. At the same time they believe late buying of 
underwear will keep specifications on running contracts 
at a high level. 


Combed qualities are fairly active but business in them 
is not quite up to peak weeks of a couple of months ago. 
Prices of combed are strong but in the main unchanged. 

Sales of yarn were well distributed among many con- 
sumers. In this group were insulators, carpet mills, knit- 
ters, narrow fabric makers, weavers and others. 


Southern Single Skeins 30s . 36 -36% 
28 40s ‘ 42 -_. 
10s 28 40s ex. 43 
12s 28% - 50s 48 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
26s $2%-33% 105 
368 39 16s 
Southern Single Warps : 
12s 28% - Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply 24%-25% 
30 ‘olored strips, Ss, 
> ‘hite carpets, 8s, 
Warps 8s, 2, and 4-ply __. 25 - 
Rs 10s, 2, 3 and 4 -ply - 
10s 28% - 12s, 2-ply 2744-28 
12s 29 168, ply 29 -29 
30% -. 208 2-ply 30%-31 
208 3116-32 30s, 2-ply 
248 _32%-33% Southern Frame Cones 
26s 33%-34% 
30s 30 -36% 
36s ~ 12s . 281% - 
Southern Two-Ply Skein lés 


"35-85 
26s 825-33 408 
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WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


W. First Street, Charlotte, N. 


IF ITS PAPER | 
Send Lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 

Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Revers 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalegue sent on request will tel! 
you more abeut them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St 


Syracuse, N. Y 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


AVELE 
P.O 
~ ——- 
i ANS 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


DRAYTON, C. 


DrayTON Every DEPARTMENT Is AT- 
TRACTIVELY CLEAN. AND THE CLOTH Room LOOKS 
LiKE A BEAUTY PARLOR 
Here is where one finds some of the friendliest people 
in the State, and some of the most pleasant and courteous 
officials. G. H. Milliken is president; J. T. Wardlaw, 
treasurer; A. T. Greene, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer; L. M. Carpenter general manager, and Smith 

Crowe, superintendent. 


I remember so well, when I was with Mill News, Mr. 
Crowe was a section man with ambition and determina- 
tion to “be superintendent some day.’ That was the 
goal he set for himself, looked forward to and worked 
for, and he made good every step of the way. 

The beautiful order of Drayton Mills and the splendid 
spirit prevailing throughout the plant, speaks well for the 
organization from president to sweeper. 

The weave room is one of the prettiest in the South, 
and the best lighted. There are 1,430 looms and 725 
strong lights, covered with white shades which eliminates 
glare and eye-strain. A shadow can’t be made in this 
room. 


The cloth room looks like a beauty parlor, with 75 
charming girls, in blue uniforms perfectly laundered. 
These girls look so happy, have rosy cheeks, sparkling 
eyes, hair dressed in latest styles—waved and curled, 
hands shapely and well kept. In fact, they are perfectly 
groomed and a “sight for sore eyes.” 


Not only that, but they are interested in reading textile 
journals, and first thing we know some of them will be 
overseers—then Mrs. Edna Reid, overseer spinning at 
Ingram Mig. Co., Nashville, Tenn., won’t be so lonely. 
Those who subscribed to our paper voluntarily, were Mes- 
dames N. A. Foster, J] .O. Madden, C. O. Price and 
Misses Lyda Stevens and Irene Addison. No wonder V. 
C. Blount, overseer the cloth room, is so happy in his 
work. Such fine employees in his department. A. D. 
Adcock is the pleasant young second hand; R. P. Moore, 
timekeeper; Harley Hughes and J]. D. Gault, progressive 
young men in cloth room. 

H. C. Byars ,overseer carding, was out sick on my pre- 
vious visit, but on the job by a big majority this time. 
He has a live bunch in his department: T. G. Buchanan, 
F. C. Adams and H. R. Buchanan are second hands: W. 


A. Ayers, J. L. Kirby, R .E. Duggin, N. A. Foster, J. O. 
Madden and J. L. Ferguson are section men in carding. 

In spinning—and my! what clean floors and stairways 
—F., H. Waldrep is overseer; J. E. Stone and W. L. 
Francis, second hands; Harold and Carl Lytle, section 
men, read our paper. 

J. K. Poole is overseer slashing and drawing; J. A. 
Putnam, slasher; R. B. Kirby and C. C. Sawyer, second 
hands in silk quilling, warping and winding. 

J. H. Laurens is overseer the model weave room; Paul 
Gwinn, L. S. Crain, H. G. McGraw, C. H. Corbin and 
L. H. Darnell, second hands. C. O. Price and Roy Book- 
out, loom fixers ,are among our family of readers. 

C. M. Jervis is designer, assisted by H. F. Graham; 
C. G. Seay is master mechanic. Thanks to everybody for 
a delightful visit to Drayton. 


FINGERVILLE, 8. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS SPINNING MILL, INC. 


Superintendent A. W. Young has a fine assortment of 
poems and other literary gems, clipped from various pub- 
lications. Looking through his selections one gets a 
glimpse of the real man. Poetry and sentiment in a 
man’s soul is a mark of distinction and greatness. I 
often find gems of verse and prose tucked under glass 
tops of desks where big, busy men tackle and conquer 
hard problems, and | always feel that a grand spirit 
abides there. Woe be unto us when sentiment is crushed 
out of the world. 

This mill is putting in new, modern long draft spin- 
ning. All old machinery, except drawing, is being dis- 
carded. 

The first mill at this place was built in 1839, making 
this one of the pioneer mills of the South. My grand- 
mother used to get warp here for her hand loom. The 
warp would come in skeins in a bundle; she would dye 
it, run it on spools which were then transferred to pegs 
on a warper. I remember that much, because I would 
help put the spools on those pegs. This job had to be 
done outdoors, for no house was big enough to hold the 
contraption. 

Few people 50 miles away can direct you to Finger- 
ville; but if you ever go there in springtime, or when the 
place is covered with snow, the wild picturesque beauty 
of the place will not soon be forgotten. 
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A nice new bridge is being built across the stream 
near the mill, on the highway to Chesnee. This will add 
much to the attractiveness of the place. 

There are not so many overseers here, as this is just a 
yarn mill. But those who are here are true blue, and as 
loyal to the Textile Bulletin as can be. Everyone takes 
the paper, and I could write out the receipts before | 
reached there, and hand them out with confidence, know- 
ing that the spondulix would be forth coming. 


F. G. Lawing is carder and spinner; R. A. Calbert, 
winder, and J. W. Bell, master mechanic. 


SCOTTDALE, GA. 


ScoTTDALE MILLS 


Superintendent T. W. Johnson was promoted from 
overseer a promotion that he merited and has made good 
in the new position. One of his daughters works in the 
mill office and another in the postoffice. 

The mill is running nicely with good overseers in the 
various departments. W. P. Roseberry is overseer card- 
ing first, and Riley Holcomb on second shift. Belvie 
Freeman, overseer spinning first and J. T. Towns, second 
shift. 


H. J. Reid, overseer weaving, first shift, and F. L. 
Broom, on second shift. John Hardy, overseer the cloth 
room. W. B. Ellis, master mechanic, has a well equipped 
shop and it is said that “he can fix the unfixable.”” Cer- 
tainly there is no one around a mill more important than 
the master mechanic—at least when there is a_break- 
down, making it necessary to stop the mill. It is the 
master mechanic, then, who must see how quickly the 
wheels can be made to turn so that operatives may not 
lose time. All honor to master mechanic. 


SLATER, S. C. 


StATeR Mrs. Co. 


This was my first visit to Slater but I hope it won’t be 
the last. The welcome I received from the vice-president 
and manager, W. H. Taylor, assistant treasurer, J]. A. 
Lybrand, Jr., Superintendent James M. Bailey and my 
good friend, J. R. Wood, general overseer carding, spin- 
ning and the rayon department, was a heart warmer. 

Mr. Wood used to be my neighbor in LaGrange, Ga., 
and a leader in church and Sunday school work and in all 
elevating community activities. Some people when they 
get away from home, shirk their Christian duties; but not 
so with Mr. Wood; he is on the school board, a commit- 
tee and active in Boy Scout work, superintendent of the 
Baptist Sunday School and is working hard for a church 
building which seems assured, with $1,000 already in the 
bank for that purpose. 

Few men are more efficient in rayon textiles than Mr. 
Wood, who has studied all the details and is experienced 
in many. If he has one fault, it is too much modesty to 


toot his own horn. 

It was interesting to learn that the first cotton mill in 
America was built by a Mr. Slater in Pawtucket, R. I., 
in 1790, and that in 1792 he founded the first Sunday 
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School. Two stones from the old original building in 
Pautcket were brought to Slater and are conspicuously 
shown in the front of the office and the mill entrance——a 
part of the beautiful masonry. 

Topping the tallest hill in slater ,one can see “Slater 
Hall’ from the highway long before reaching the town. 
This large and beautiful community building was erected 
in 1934 by H. Nelson Slater and dedicated to the em- 
ployees of Slater Mill. James (Slick) Oglesby is secre- 
tary. 

The school is in keeping with the pretty village—built 
for permanency—and has around 500 pupils. There are 
also quite a few in High School, which is taught in the 
Hall, with H. P. Mayfield, principal. 

There’s an up-to-date drug store with Dr. Hinson, 
pharmacist, manager. Sands & Co. department store, 
with A. Y. Acree manager, looks like a bit of Greenville. 
Nice as can be. 

The company owns 450 acres here, good fertile land, 
much of which is in corn, yielding a fine crop. 

There are playgrounds—-ball park and golf links. Truly 
everything that heart can wish—with the mountains a 
back ground for all. 

Slater Mill was running out the last bale of cotton: 
doing away with carding and spinning and going on rayon 
and silk weaving entirely. 

The key men not already mentioned are: T. F. Keis- 
ler, weaver; W. G. Hill and Harvey McPherson, slasher 
foremen; J. C. Clark, cloth room; J. L. Starnes, master 
mechanic; Geo. Gossett, outside overseer and deputy 
sheriff; A. B. McMacklin, humidifier man. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. &. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bide., Charlotte, N. C.: 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Blde., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bide., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bide., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Chariotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidge.. William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidge.. D. 8S. Kerr. Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Blidg.., Ww. G. May. Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bide.. EB. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex.. Shell 
Bidg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La.. Canal Bank Bidg.., 
Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bide., CC. L 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. Frost National Bank Bidg., Har! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla... 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidge., H Hood, Mer 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St.. New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. L. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. I Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer... Box 1268. Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
Robert E. Buck. Box 904. Greenville. 8S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus. Ga.: W. Chester Cobb. Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C.: 215 Central Ave... S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga.. Rarney R. Cole. Atlanta Office: Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 8S. C. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston. Mass. Sou 
Agent. Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Stx, 8. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Ill. Sou. Office. 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever,. P. O. Box 1168, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg... Greenville. S. C.: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bide Greenville. S. C.: Belton C. Plowden. Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas. Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidge.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala 

BROWN 4&4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bide... Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer 

CAMPBELL 4&4 CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St... New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning, 
Hilisboro, N. C 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmilow. PExecu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City 
Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville. S. C 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co. 
Greenville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.;: Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St S.W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr.. Sou. Rep.; 
Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New 
York Citys Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C.. John R 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
tanbure, S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mger.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-26 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.: Corn 
Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ey, Mer. Stocks carried at sonvenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass Sou. em 
John EB. Humphries. P. O. Box 848, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L 
Ashley. P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. Ga 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C.. Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep.. EB. N 
Darrin. Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 242 Forsyth 


St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. !.. Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmineton,. Del. John L. Dabbs. Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1081 Jefferson Standard Bide... Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr.. 715 Providence Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 8S. Spring St.. Concord. N. C.: W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt.. Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
Tavior, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc... E The R. & H. 
(hemicais Dept., Wilmington. Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira. N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte. N. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES CO., 601 Bullders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S Rivd.. Charlotte. N. C.. 
BR. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenec ey. N. ¥ Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta. Ga. E. H. Ginn. Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. E. P. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex.. E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma City. Okla... F 
D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mger.: Chattanooga, Tenn.. W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn... A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville. Ky... E. B. Mvyrick,. Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn... J. H. 
Barksdale. Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. I. A. Whr. Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener and Marle Mauldin, 187 Spring St.. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bide., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

GOODRICH Co., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atianta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.. Inc... The, Akron. O. Sou. 
Reps.. W. C. Killick, 205-207 EB. 7th St Charlotte. N. C.: P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville. Fla.: Bovd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis. Tenn.: T. F. Stringer. 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans. La.: EF. M. Champion. 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport. La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave... N. 
Birm ingham Ala.: B. § Parker Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts.. Knoxville, Tenn.: EB. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway. Louis- 
ville. Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va.: 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St.. Atlanta. Ga 

GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland. 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. 


GRATON 4&4 KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co.. 313 Vine St.. Philadelphia. Pa.: 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive. Atlanta. Ga.: D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co.. 115 S. lith St... St. Louis. Mo.: 
©. D. Landis, 1708 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co.. 2615 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co... Montgomery. Ala.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.: C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville. 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.;: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis. 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 
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HART PROBUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
. Samuel Lehrer, Box 234. Spartanburg, 8. C.: Talley 
O. Box 634. Fairfax. Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, harlotte. N. C. 

H AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. IL. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern Nationa] 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bide., Charlotte. : 

_ Rimmer. Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte. N. Cc. 

HERMAS Hawthorne, N. J. 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520. Charlotte, N. 


HOUGHTON CO.., we F.. 240 W. Somerset St., 


Sou. 
Bank Blid¢.. 


Sou. Reps., 


Sou. Rep., Caro- 


Philadelphia. 


Pa. Sou. Sales Mor H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. bad Reps.., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 

dz., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2865 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Homie- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New 


Orleans, La.; B. BE. Dodd, 333 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans. La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. 0. Box 504. Charlotte. N ‘ 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.,. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Me chor. Jr.. Atlanta Office: SW. Rep... Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5. Dallas. Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. J 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin. 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. Jackson. 920 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 

JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep... W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 

ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
fotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. §. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., pequrecn, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. 

KEEVER STARCH co.., anata O. Sou. Office, 1200. Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville. S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington. N. ©. 


Sou. Reps., Claude PB. ler. P. O. Box 1383. Greenville, S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St.. Birmingham, Ala. 

LAW 4 CO., A. M., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., I. H. Barber. 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bldg., H. D. Alexander: Dallas 


Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 
LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C. 
MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, tInc., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham. 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
0o.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—aAsheville, T. 8S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Blizgabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleigh. 
Dillon Supply Co.: Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.;: Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.;: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville. 
Puford Bros., Inc Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude S&St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. BRirm- 
ingham, Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte. 
LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 
York City. 
lotte, N. C.: 


Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 


40 Rector St.. New 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 Ww. First St., Char- 
Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom., 
W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg... Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 


Rodgers, 1004 James Bide... Chattanoo.a Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bide... Greensboro. 
N. C.: E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Fayetteville. N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, e J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. BE. Bivd., Chariotte, IN. H. Small, 799 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Chattanooga, 

enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Bxchange &t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Aegt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
5S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
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C., Lewis W. 
N. C., 
Atianta, Ga., Greenville, 


City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, 
omason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, 
8. C., New Orleans, La., 
NORLANOGER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long &St., Gastonia, N. C. 
NORMA. HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Chariotte, 
PARKS.CRAMER CGO., Chariotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 


Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Staff, BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Piymouth, 

PERKINS ine., Holyoke, Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 118 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. Buxton, P. N. C.; John 


; O. Box 453, Charlotte, 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. &., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, 85 For- 
syth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. R. Mitchell, Mer.: Reps., J 
Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville, 8. C.: L. Schwoebel, 864 w. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: A. S. Jay, 329 West Point 8*., 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM™M MAAS, inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Rep., P. H. Del 


Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk 8St., Boston, Mass Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sov. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, C 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8. c.: Francis P Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, ©. Sou te ps.. 


E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, 8S C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- Salem, N. C.: W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St.. 
Norfolk, Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: D. 8. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Char- 
lotte, Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and 
Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C.. 908 Lakeview St... "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta. 


Ga., 118 Courtland St., S.E., A. 8. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St.. P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 
SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union 


Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead 8St.. 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va 


SOLUOL CORP.. 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. L 
Rep., Bugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 

STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Sou. Mer. Reps., 
John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.: W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. 
C.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain, Conn Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave... S.W., Atlanta. Ga. H. C. 
Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 1484, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
delphia. Pa Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave.. 
Ss. C.. H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman. IJr.. 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.. H. 
Forsyth Bldg.: Greensboro, N. C.. Cc. W. 


STEIN, HALL &@ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave... New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, 8S. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, © 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 
burg, C.: Fred C. 
Dartmouth Ave. 


Charlotte, N. C.: 


Sou. 


Phila- 
Greenville, 
Vice-Pres in 
Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Cain 


Sales Reps., 
Liberty St.. 

Shaefer, West Point, Ga. : 
Avandale Estates, Ga.: 
Main St.. Columbia. S. C.: Lewis M. 
ter, S. C.; R. E. Davis, P. QO. 
D. Buneh, 319 Boylan Ave., 
Odd Fellows 


Peter- 
Spartan - 
A. Sortore, 27 
Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Clyburn, Box 388. Lancas- 
Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry 
Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt, 
Wilmington. N. C.; Edwin C. Bovyette, Jr., 
1818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb. Hillsboro. N. 
C.; 8S. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St.. Augusta, Ga.: The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon. Ga.: 
D. E. Kehoe, 412 BE. 40th St., Savannah. Ga. Complete sales and 
erection te Wi available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Blde., Charlotte, N. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, _# 


District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Ga. 


Bulk plants and ware- 


house s in all principal cities. Lubrication E ngineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker. 
Spartanburg, S. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave.. New York C ‘ity. 


Sou. Re 


Bide. Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 


harlotte, 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide.. Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.., BE. J. 
Maddy. Sec. and Treas. 

TRUSCON LABORATORIES. THE, Detroit, Mich, Sou. Reps., 
Atianta, Ga., 324 Marietta St.. R. G. Bullard: Birmingham, Ala., 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bldge.: *Chariotte, N. C., States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.: Chattanooga, Tenn., Triuscon 
Steel Co... 903 James Bidg.;: Dallas, Tex... 415 Construction Bidg., 
Truscon Steel Co.: *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants Mfrs. Blde.. 
W. F. Sattler: Jacksonville, Fila., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.: Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co... 606 Burwell 
Bidg.;: Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bidg.. New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1148 Canal Bank Bidg.: *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utiey: *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bldg., A. P. Long. “Indicates laboratory. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. &S GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, KR. L Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bide... Greenville, S. C.: 
L. K. Palmer, 116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk. Va.: Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Moran's, Inc.. 
111 W. Broad 8t., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Camppell 
Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 Meeting St., 
Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint.& Glass. Co., 12 
W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
The EBason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville. Tenn.; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway. Columbus, Ga.;: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8S. Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.> Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G., New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 Sist St.. Birmingham, Ala. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CoO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, Box 792, Greenville, 5S. 
©.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 8S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, 
office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St.. 
Also stock room tn charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
ness Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
ton, Mgr 

WAK, tInc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou 
Whitin Bidge.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg.., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. 
as, Charlotte Office; lL. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitineville. 
Rep., W. lL. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, 


Spartanburg, 5. © 


RK. L. with Sou. 
Jastonia, 
Mer., 1733 Inver- 


C., Harry L. Dal- 
Pres.: F. W. 


Office, 
Dalton, 
Thom - 
Atianta 


Mass. 
Charlotte. 


WILLIAMS 4@ SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps.., 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., 
1202 W. 
ood Supply Co., 


Brand, 


N. J. Sou. Reps... C. R. 
Market St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. 
4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Some Problems of the Cotton Textile 
Industry 
(Continued from Page 5) 


purpose of giving jobs to the management. Mills of this 
type are persistent price cutters, especially during periods 
of quiet markets, in order to provide money to meet their 
payrolls, etc. Some way must be found to deal with this 
situation, although it does seem as if the stockholders 
would take a hand and stop the unnecessary dissipation 
of their assets. 

My friends, never before has the cotton textile indus- 
try been operated at a higher state of efficiency than at 
present. Never before has it turned out such a wide 
diversity of goods of attractive styles or of such a high 
standard of quality. It can point with real pride to its 
accomplishments along these lines. But this makes it all 
the more tragic that the industry is being operated with- 
out a profit. Surely the time is not far off when the 
industry will become more profit-minded. This means 
that some volume must be sacrificed for profit. It means 
that enlightened co-operation must be substituted for so- 
called rugged individualism. 

It is hoped and believed that Dr. Murchison, the new 
president of the Institute, will soon present to the indus- 


November 14, 1935 
try some comprehensive plan looking to bringing about 
that state of stability which is so much to be desired and 
which is so urgently needed to enable the industry to 
settle down on an even level. 


Dr. Murchison is a sound economist. For many years 
he has made a profound study of the problems of our 
industry. Moreover, he possesses those splendid qualities 
of leadership which admirably fit him for the tremendous 
tasks ahead. I am confident, if the industry will accept 
and follow his leadership, that all will be well. If not, 
I would not like to predict what may happen. I can only 
express the hope that when historians record the activities 
of the great American industries of the present genera- 
tion, that they will not have to single out the textile in- 
dustry as the only one operated on a profitless basis due 
to the lack of vision and sound judgment of those en- 
trusted with its management. 


Fall Textile Activity Continues Favorable 


Activity in the textile industry during October con- 
tinued at a favorable rate, comparable to that of Sep- 
tember when “textile activity increased to the highest 
levels since 1933,” according to the Rayon Organon, 
published by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. The 
paper further states that while business in general may 
continue good over the next few months “an increase in 
textile activity should not be expected because of the 
high levels already obtaining.” 

With the exception of some dullness in apparel lines, 
states the Organon, good activity prevails in textile house 
furnishings and industrial goods. “It appears that Mrs. 
Consumer has foregone the pleasure of an extra new dress 
this Fall and instead is making the long-delayed purchase 
of draperies, curtains, rugs, chairs, etc. It is mainly this 
type of goods which has given the textile industry its snap 
during 1935.” 

The price situation in beth the cotton and silk branches 
of the industry appear most interesting at the moment, 
according to the Organon. For cotton higher prices are 
expected, whereas for silk, the real test is still ahead in 
view of the recent sharp price rise. 

With respect to cotton it is stated that “as cotton ap- 
proaches the 12-cent level, there is little inducement for 
the farmer to sell his cotton. Above 12 cents, he starts 
to gain, and below 12 cents (and above 10 cents) he 
cannot lose because of the government bounty. It should 
be expected then that as cotton may approach the 12-cent 
level, “country selling’ undoubtedly will fall off sharply. 
There is this chance, in other words, that cotton prices 
may be substantially higher in the next few months.’ 

Commenting upon the advance in silk prices accompa- 
nied by increased deliveries the Organon says “we under- 
stand that the bulk of the silk delivered even through 
October was contracted for in earlier months at prices 
from $1.25 per pound upward. Thus the test of the 
effect of high silk prices on its consumption has not yet 
occurred, but will be seen over the next six months espe- 
cially.” 

Demand for rayon yarn continued large during Octo- 
ber, according to the Organon. As a result stocks of yarn 
held by producers declined further during the month, 
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The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Company 


Millbury, - Mass. 
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“The spinning 


room seems 


to be the 
bottleneck.” 


In many mills a production increase of 10% in the spin- 
ning room could easily be cared for by the subsequent 
departments. Stop a frame for half a day to put on new 
rings, and you'll gain 4 to 6 production hours every 
week. Put your speeds up to where they were before 
your rings became worn! Assure smooth starting by 


specifying DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and 


Jwister Ri ings since 1873 
Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 


2119 Coniston Place, Chartotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


FINISH 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 

Textile Expert of U. 

Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 

A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 
“Practical Loom Fixing” 

(Third Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


S. Tariff Commission 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 
“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


91.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxrps 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wa. C. B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 


Dopson, 


dyer. Price, $1.50. 
“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 


size. Price, 75c. 
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rancis B. Boyer | — 
: Loom Cords a Specialty | 


TO YOU...AND HOW WE PUT IT INTO OUR NEW COT 


IX important new advantages 
are offered mill owners in 
Armstrong’s EXTRA CUSHION 
Seamless Cork Cot. Briefly, they 
are: better yarn quality, less end 
breakage, improved Monday morn- 
ing start-ups, more satisfactory 
performance on old frames, easier 
handling in changing numbers, and 
a greater factor of safety under 
all conditions. 

These advantages are the result 
of an entirely new and different 
process of cork cot manufacture— 
the tubular process—an exclusive 
development covered by patent. 
A vital advance, it assures absolute 
control of cot density from end to 
end and produces a cork cot that not 
only is stronger, but also possesses 
greater cushion or resilience. 

Heretofore, the standard method 
of cot-making has been by cutting 
the cot out of a solid block of cork 
composition. Although improved 
by Armstrong, this method always 
retained unavoidable problems in 
the way of uneven density within 
the cot caused by the difficulties of 
compressing and baking large blocks 
of cork composition. 

Under the new process, cork is 
fed into a tubular machine in small 
charges, with an immediate release 
of pressure once the correct density 
is obtained. This prevents any 
variation in density throughout the 
cot. In addition, baking is accom- 
plished in an electrically heated 
zone, accurately controlled in tem- 
perature, which extends all around 
the tube. By this means, the heat is 
required to penetrate a wall of cork 
only 4@" to 14" in thickness, thus in- 
suringa uniform set-up of the binder. 

The above chart indicates graph- 
ically the “‘in service” performance 


YOU CAN |¢¢@ THE DIFFERENCE 


BLOCK-TYPE COT 


BEFORE USE. Shad- 
ing Indicates uneven 


NEW EXTKACUSH- | fF 
ION COT BEFORE 


~ 


USE. Density is even ——————— 


from end to end. 


density of this cot. 


BLOCK-TYPE COT 

AFTER USE. Trans- 

verse action has 
grooved it out. 


NEW EXTRA CUSH- 


ION COT AFTER 


USE. The effect of long 
use can hardly be seen. 


of the new EXTRA CUSHION cot 
compared with the old-style block- 
type cot. Examine it closely! Con- 
sider carefully the advantages your 
mill will enjoy through the use of 
this new and better cork cot. Then 
write for test-data on Armstrong's 


ARMSTRONGS 


EXTRA CUSHION Seamless Cork 
Cots, compiled through the co- 
operation of representative mills 
during the past two years. Arm- 


strong Cork Products Co., 
Textile Division, 921 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


FOR SPINNING AND CARD ROOM ROLLS 
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